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WHARTON ROOFLESS DENTURES 





CONSTRUCTED BY STANDARD 


An ever increasing interest in Wharton Roofless Den- 
tures prompts us to urge you, too, to investigate for 
yourself the many fine features of this type of restora 
tion. In the four year period which Standard has been 
building these cases we have witnessed a high degree 
of satisfaction on the part of practitioner and patient 
alike, with less than one percent failure. We suggest 
that you have your next denture constructed the 
Wharton way. 


Patients praise these advantages of Wharton Rooftless 
Dentures: 1. Clearer and better enunciation; 2. More 
tongue freedom and tongue room; 3. Prompt response 
to thermal changes; 4. More accurate sense of taste; 
5. Less breakage: 6. No riding on hard palate; and 
7. Greater flexibility. 
You will be interested to know that Standard constructs 
Wharton Roofless Dentures with your favorite material 
vulcanite, cast gold, any of the pyroxylins, conden 
sates or thermoplastics including Resovin and Vydon. 
Notice the detail of the case illustrated above. And for 
more complete information write for our descriptive 
folder. 


THE 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 N. WABASH 


DEARBORN 6721 OF CHICAGO, INC. 





























Adveritssements I 


IN 1909 


we made the first 


Porcelain Veneer Crown 


Since then we have made 


Hundreds of Thousands 


is it any wonder that so many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to imitate this meritorious prosthetic device? 


DON’T ALLOW YOURSELF TO BE DECEIVED 


There is only one genuine Veneer Crown. We are the Origina- 
tors, and Sole Makers. Every Crown that we produce is 
Guaranteed. 








Note how our porcelain hides the entire cuspid gold crown. 
Indorsed by the dental profession throughout the world. 


Our prices are reasonable and within the reach of all. 


PREPARATORY STRONG AND 
REQUIREMENTS DURABLE 
1—Grind slightly on the fa- 1—There is no shoulder prep- 
cial, mesial and distal sides aration required. 


to avolé protrusion. 2—Our porcelain veneer crown 














2—Take plaster impression, eliminates the necessity for 
wax bite and wire measure- devitalizing teeth. 
ageie 3—Good for individual or abut- 
3—Mention shade desired. ments. 


CENTRAL DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


MILLER & GLICK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
108-112 W. 39th Street 218 S. Wabash Ave. 


Phone: Wisconsin 7-2917-2918 Phone: Wabash 8433 
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Get Better Results 


with 


THeIZERRY 
REPRODUCTION 


GOLD SHELL CROWNS 


‘‘No Seams— 
No Solder Lines’’ 


Where a shell crown abut- 
ment is required, use this 
Berry Reproduction. We 
reproduce the original tooth 
in gold as faithfully as a 
photograph—we save you 
time, eliminate pain and 
give you.... 

















Perfect Fit, Contour, Contact and Occlusion 


The illustrations show exact reproductions of gold shells. Note 
the typical tooth contour of each. They are made of 22 karat, 30 
gauge gold, well reinforced with high-grade solder. You will be 
delighted with the perfect fit of these shells—just exactly like the 
natural tooth before you grind it. Your patient will experience 
little or no pain, and wear the crown with comfort. 





For Patients Who Object te Yellow Gold Crowns 
Use the new BERRY non-tarnishable 
WHITE GOLD CROWNS 


(Palladium, Rhodium, Platinwm) 
Same Preparatory Technique 











Mail this coupon for REDUCED Price List 
and Preparatory Technique Folders 
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dani-Herry bride 


Perfected by years of 
Bridge Building 





This bridge is the culmination of many 
years’ experience in this work. Note the 
preservation of the gum septums around the 
abutments. Note also the cleansing spaces 
between dummies and abutments—no chance 
of food lodging under this bridge. 


On the lingual side the tooth-like form of 
the dummies gives great comfort to the 
patient. 





Dummies have Dentsply facings, 22k gold 
cusps filled with 22 solder—connected with 
18 solder. Each dummy made and finished 
individually before connecting, thus securing 
a perfect finish at every joint. Send perfect 
impression and bite taken with abutments 
in position, or model and bite taken same 
way, also opposing impression or model. 








Porcelain Root and Porcelain Saddle 





Mail coupon below for illustrated 
price list. 


| BERRY DENTAL LABORATORY CO. | 
409 North Eleventh St. | 
St. Louis, Mo. l 

| 


QO Reproduction Gold Shell Crowns 


Dr. 


Address 





O Porcelain Root and Porcelain Saddle Pontics 


PONTICS 


Porcelain root, porcelain saddle and por- 
celain butt dummies stand alone in modern 
bridge work for beauty, strength and dura- 
bility. The root dummy is made of a pin 
facing to which an artificial porcelain root 
is baked. Tooth is soldered to abutment. 
The same procedure is followed in porcelain 
saddle or contact dummies which merely rest 
on the gum tissue. 


Send plaster impression and wax bite taken 
with abutments in position, also opposing im- 
pression or model. The teeth to be replaced 
should not be extracted until the bridge is 
delivered and ready to be inserted. 


Please send reduced price list and preparatory technique folders checked: 


O Sani-Berry Bridge 
1) White Gold Crowns 
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Now that we have 
“A NEW DEAL” 
Now is the time to 


ADVERTISE 


to get your share of the 


BUSINESS 
EXPANSION 


which is bound to follow 
just as surely as a New 


Day follows the Dawn. 
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Prescribe Wilsons CORE-GA to 
complete a satisfactory denture 
service. It helps the patient when 
he most needs encouragement» 
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| COREGA CHEMICAL CO is Furnished FREE to Dentists 
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This Coupon is for Dentists use Only YOUR SUPPLY 
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Something really new in Porcelain Jacket Crown 
Restorations 


BY CLERMONT 


A cement proof Crown that is more life like, 
has greater strength and is the pinnacle of 
perfection in porcelain restorations. 


** KK 


Send your next case to Clermont your 
patient will be delighted with results. 


CLERMONT PORCELAIN LABORATORY 


Specializing Exclusively in Ceramics 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX 
DEARBORN 3137 25 E. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
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Dental Laboratory 
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This record of service should assure 
you of our integrity. 


For your next partial replacement 
may we not suggest a combination of 
wire clasps, cast base and one of the 
new plastics. 


Send models for price quotations 
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MM CRESCENT INLAY HOLDER 


Don’t become exasperated when 
you drop that inlay or crown 
while grinding or polishing it. 





DON'T SWEAR—SAVE YOUR NERVES 
—GET THIS HOLDER 


It will ho!d these small objects when grinding and polishing—will 
even pull posts and remove matrix bands when tightly wedged. 


Price $1.50 


The next time you have “Dropsy’ and your ire is aroused 
you will WANT this Handy All-Round Holder. 


6 6 6, 6 6 6 6 6 8. 6 6, 6 6 8 6 ee 
Crescent Dental Mfg. Co., 
1839 S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Send me one Crescent Inlay Holder, postpaid; within ten days of receipt, I agree to 
return it to you if I do not like it, otherwise charge through my dealer. 
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Dr. Jones Lays Down His Specifications for a 
Denture Material. 


HE SAYS: 


"My material must be hard and dense and take a 
high polish so as to remain clean in use. It must be trans- 
lucent with lasting color. It must be non-absorbing so as 
to be free from staining and remain sanitary. It must be 
strong. It must have low shrinkage during the curing 
process and it must not be affected when allowed to dry 
out when removed from the mouth. It must have stability 
of form so as to withstand stresses of mastication at mouth 
temperatures without becoming loose." 


These qualities are obtained in GLYCENE dentures. 
Be sure to specify GLYCENE for your de luxe cases. 


For the cases, where your patients wants a pink material, 
something better than vulcanite, but cannot afford GLYCENE 
we would suggest LUXENE, VYDON or RESOVIN. 


ROBERT C. BROWN 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


310 First National Bank Building Davenport, lowa 
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3505 PITTSFIELD TOWER 
TELEPHONES CENTRAL O557-58 


CHICAGO 


Dear Fellow Dentists: 
THE BAKED PORCELAIN INLAY—(Continued) 


A simplified general classification of tooth 
cavities and their correction could be as follows: (This 
classification is merely suggestive and there are various 
exceptions) 


1. SMALL CAVITIES should be filled with hammered 
gold. 


2. MEDIUM CAVITIES clearly visible when the lips 
are drawn back in smiling expressions of the mouth should 
be inlaid with baked porcelain. Other medium cavities 
may be filled with amalgam or inlaid with gold. 


3. LARGE CAVITIES in teeth which are conspicuous . 
when smiling should be corrected with Jacket Crowns. 
The other teeth with large cavities may be crowned with 
gold (cast or shell). 


NOTE:——-The next issue will clearly illustrate baked 
porcelain indications. 


Fraternally, 


THE CASSILL PORCELAIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


May 9, 1933 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Illinois State Dental Society: 

It is my pleasant privilege to extend to you, as your presiding officer, a most 
hearty welcome on this occasion, the opening session of the 69th Annual Meeting 
of our State Society. The Administrative By-Laws demand that your President 
address you at this first session, presenting a report of his year’s stewardship, with 
perhaps, some comment on the conditions that confront us at this time. I shall be 
as brief as my obligation permits, confining my remarks to certain matters that 
particularly concern us as members of the Illinois State Dental Society, and leaving 
to others far better qualified, discussion of those many problems of dentistry and 
dental organization, which develop from year to year, due to continued rapid 
advance in the science and art of dentistry, changing conditions and the constant 
increase in the activities and membership of our Societies. 

With us, however, one thing remains constant, this State organization has, 
from its beginning and throughout its long and honorable existence, held con- 
stantly to the same high professional standards, still battles for the same ideals. 
While fostering at all times, the welfare and development of the profession, it 
maintains an unselfish and altruistic interest in all that concerns the physical wel- 
fare and health of the public and still advocates the care of the worthy poor with- 
out fee. This is our professional heritage, that we must cherish, as have those 
distinguished men, who throughout these past 69 years, have been the recognized 
leaders of the Illinois State Dental Society. Through its great teachers and its 
activities, this State Society has played a major part, in securing for our pro- 
fession, the recognition, honor and respect it now receives. Small wonder then, 
that we of today look askance at any scheme of politician or layman, that would 
inflict on a tax weary public, socialized or state dentistry, by whatever highsound- 
ing name it may be called, or any vague scheme for supplying to the public, den- 
tal service in any manner, that we have grave reason to suspect would be both 
detrimental to the public health and destructive to the high standards we seek 
to maintain in our profession. 


CoRPORATE, CONTRACT AND GROUP PRACTICE 


Some time ago your President appointed a special committee on the study 
of Corporate, Contract and Group Dentistry as they may exist in the State ot 
Illinois. This committee was instructed to secure authentic information regard- 
ing these methods of supplying dental service, as would enable us to cope intelli- 
gently with their recent development. They have been also instructed to make such 
recommendations, in a report to the general body, as they find are justified by their 
study of social economic conditions as they relate to the dental welfare of the 
public. 

Your President would recommend that this work and committee be con- 
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tinued as a standing committee of the Society, which shall endeavor to keep the 
membership informed through the pages of the JOURNAL upon any subject per- 
taining to social economics as it relates to methods of dental practice and service. 

There is much honest doubt as to whether, the well meaning and hard work- 
ing gentlemen, responsible for the report of the committee on the Cost of Med- 
ical Care and that other group which more recently published a voluminous report 
on Recent Social Trends, have presented us with recommendations that are wisely 
arrived at and will stand the test of time. Much interesting information was 
gathered and some of it without doubt is of great value, but a pardonable sus- 
picion exists and appears to be spreading rapidly that they may be entirely wrong 
in their conclusions—although we are in accord with the chairman’s statement 
“That the personal relation between physician, dentist and the patient must 
be preserved, in any effective system of medical service.” There are grave dan- 
gers that threaten dentistry today. Realizing the gravity of the present situation, 
many of us are refusing to be stampeded, and with a complete confidence in our 
people and our profession, we look for a gradual sane development of a practical 
plan, providing proper dental service to all who wish it without the sacrifice of 
those principles that have raised us to the merited place we hold today as an in- 
dependent and self respecting profession, earnestly and intelligently engaged in the 
prevention of disease and the alleviation of human suffering. 

I wish to call to your attention particularly the work accomplished in the 
past year by the standing Committee on Legislation and the Special Committee 
on the Study of Dental Laws. Realizing the inadequacy and the proven futility 
of the present laws that govern the licensure and practice of dentistry in Illinois, 
this Special Committee was appointed last year by President Coolidge and instructed 
to make a survey of the dental statutes of the United States and Canada. This 
was done and from the great amount of material gathered, these two committees, 
working in cooperation, carrying on a great deal of correspondence and holding 
many lengthy conferences, finally drafted a Complete State Dental Practice Act, 
embodying all those provisions that are essential if the public health and welfare 
are to be guarded from exploitation by the unscrupulous and the incompetent. 

From this complete Act, which will serve as a foundation on which we may 
base future legislative recommendations, certain sections were taken and embodied 
in the Bill now before the State Legislature and presented by Senators Graham and 
Gunning as Senate Bill 520, and in the House as House Bill 808 and presented 
by Representative DeVine, a Bill with which I am sure you are all familiar and 
one that has the enthusiastic support of every dentist who respects his profession. 

I wish to highly commend the members of these committees for their splendid 
achievement, to acknowledge valued assistance from many interested members of 
our Society, the Board of Dental Examiners, the Department of Registration and 
Education, the Chicago Society of Orthodontists and the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the Chicago Dental Society. While every committeeman gave generously 
of his time and thought, I wish to express my personal appreciation of the invaluable 
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assistance given both these committees by Dr. Franklin Porter and for the un- 
tiring efforts of Dr. E. F. Hazell. 

A state wide support of this Bill of every member is urged as a solemn duty 
owed his profession and his State organization. Its adoption is imperative if we 
are to continue our advance as a profession and retain the confidence and respect 


of the public we seek to serve. 
Mourn HyGirENkE AND PusLic INSTRUCTION 


The great importance of this educational work; the urgent need to interest 
parents and children and all those concerned with the health of children in the 
value of a clean mouth, and its important relation to the child’s health; the interest 
it has awakened in the necessity for preventive dentistry as well as the stimulated 
interest in children’s dentistry that naturally develops in those of our members 
who engage in this worthwhile work, make this an activity of first importance de- 
serving of our enthusiastic support. As this has been a purely educational work, 
its results cannot be estimated, progress must be apparently slow and immediate 
results should not be anticipated. The unhealthy condition of the average child’s 
mouth is well known to every dentist. But in spite of our efforts over a period 
of years to disseminate information, the public is generally still unaware of the 
fact that an unhealthy mouth and diseased teeth, make a child easily susceptible 
to the dreaded diseases of childhood, and prepares the way for serious adult ills. Be- 
cause of this we must patiently continue our educational efforts, for today a wide- 
spread recognition exists among us of our own obligation to these little patients. 
We must continue our efforts to develop a plan, that may be generally adopted, 
whereby the children of the indigent may receive proper dental care in the office 
of the private practitioner, rather than expend our effort in the promotion of tax 
supported public clinics, which to be effective, necessarily require a large staff with 
maintenance cost that few communities are sufficiently advanced to support. Vol- 
unteer clinic services with all its beautifully altruistic ideals falls short in practical 
results that should accrue from equal effort expended in another manner, while 
at the same time demanding a sacrifice by the dentist of time and money out of all 
proportion. We find that after the initial enthusiasm is spent, except in those 
communities that are blessed with some inspired souls, public clinics maintained 
and manned only by volunteers, soon lag. 


STATE INSTITUTIONAL DENTISTRY 


It is to be regretted that the position of Supervisor of Dental Clinics in the 
State Department of Public Welfare, has been discontinued. While this may ap- 
pear to be an economy on the part of the State, a study of the results obtained, by 
coordinating the interests of the 21 State institutional dental clinics, with a re- 
sultant saving in operating cost and improvement in both quantity and quality of 
services rendered, gives every evidence of its being an unwise economy. I 
would recommend that the Governor be petitioned by this Society, to continue this 
office in the interest of economy and health, and to maintain that efficient and 
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properly supervised health service that our State institutional clinics have provided 
in recent years. 
MEMBERSHIP AND STUDY CLUBS 

The Membership Committee has been severely handicapped by unfavorable 
economic conditions. All things considered, we have held our membership in 
these trying times, in a most. satisfactory manner, and few State 
Societies show so small a decrease over the past two years or have been as 
fortunate. One means for holding the interest of our members and _ bringing 
into our Society all eligible dentists, which is of first importance, is through attractive 
programs for the component societies. With a view to lending assistance to the 
component officers, the Study Club Committee has promoted Study Clubs in sev- 
eral components in the past year at a cost to the individual member in attendance, 
so small as to be negligible even in these times. This committee has also arranged 
and_ published a list of clinicians and essayists who are available to any component 
for travel expense only. And while it is essential that we encourage and’ depend 
on our own members for program material, an occasional speaker from outside the 
local group is advisable. No greater incentive to active and loyal membership 
exists than intelligently arranged programs. 

I have been constantly impressed in my past six years of close contact with 
the members of our Society, with the great number who hold their membership 
with a keen appreciation of its value, and regard it as the greatest influence in their 
professional life. “These are the men who are interested primarily in what they 
can do for their Society; and while recognizing fully the advantages of membership 
and what dental organization has obtained for them, are les; concerned with what: 
they may get than what they can give. Until this unselfish principle is general, 
we must continue every effort toward enlisting and interesting every ethical den- 
tist in Illinois, and every proper incentive to membership should be encouraged. 

THe Ititnots DENTAL JOURNAL 

The JOURNAL represents a high achievement and has won a place of im- 
portance in the activities of this Society and much favorable comment from the 
membership. To Dr. Franklin B. Clemmer, its Editor and Dr. Robert Kesel, its 
Business Manager, much credit should go for the policy they have consistently 
followed, of maintaining its contents and technical makeup on so high a standard 
that no dental publication anywhere, can claim superiority, other than size. 
Dentists wherever they may be, may read the ILLINOIS DENTAL JoURNAL with 
much profit to themselves and no fear of seeing anything that reflects discredit on 
our profession. Constructive criticism is welcome, our professional shortcomings 
are admitted, but your official publication is a truly professional one with a rugged 
self imposed code of ethics that precludes anything unworthy of our profession 
appearing in its pages. 

In this year of general financial loss and economic disturbance, I am happy 
to report that our funds are in excellent shape due in large measure to the far- 
sighted and wise policy followed by our Treasurer. No bank disaster has involved 
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the resources of the Society or crippled our activities, and Dr. Daniels has proven 
himself to be a loyal and trustworthy guardian of our funds, well deserving our 
special commendation and gratitude. 

The Secretary’s office has functioned in a most satisfactory and efficient man- 
ner, these two officials having served with great credit to themselves and the 
Society. 

THE ProposED AMENDMENTS TO OuR PRESENT CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Certain Amendments to our Constitution and By-Laws have been proposed 
and were presented at our last Annual Meeting. They have been published in the 
Transactions and the JoURNAL and, at a later session, you will be called upon to 
vote for acceptance or rejection of them. There are two amendments that concern 
Life Membership which I think should be adopted. One makes it possible for the 
one whose membership has lapsed one or not more than two years, to secure a 
life-membership upon the payment of dues for five additional years or thirty years 
in all. This will permit a few whose records appear to be broken, who honestly 
believe it to be the fault of poor registry on the part of their local Secretary in 
those earlier years before we adopted our present system of membership annals, to 
secure the honor to which they believe they are entitled. The other amendment takes 
away that honor, when a life-member, still in practice, no longer continues his 
component membership. ‘These two amendments I believe should be adopted as 
should be that amendment which prohibits the practice of dentistry under as- 
sumed names. 

The amendment which I cannot recommend favorably, is the proposal to 
discontinue our present manner of conducting the business of this Society. It 
would substitute, for a carefully selected, most democratic, executive body of highly 
qualified members, selected for their recognized interest in the affairs of this 
Society, a large unwieldy body of between fifty and sixty men. Half of these men 
would be elected from one county, the other half to be divided between the remain- 
ing 100 odd counties of the State. Furthermore they would be elected in 
such manner as would not guarantee a majority of members at all familiar with 
either State or National dental affairs. This proposal would also deprive every 
member of his right to vote in the selection of his officers, and would deprive him 
of his present privilege of expressing his opinion and casting his vote in those mat- 
ters that now are presented to the entire body in open session for general dis- 
cussion. 

I can see no good reason but many dangerous possibilities in the adoption of 
this House of Delegates idea. Incidentally it will greatly increase the cost of 
operating this Society at a time when we should, rather, continue to encourage 
every economy in the conduct of our affairs. It is true that some organizations, 
having so vast an Annual Meeting attendance as to make impossible a general 
session of all members in attendance, have been forced by circumstances to adopt 
this House of Delegates plan, but such conditions have never developed with us 
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and while our general sessions are well attended they are also properly conducted. 
I cannot believe this proposed change will meet with favor by the membership. 


ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


The exceptional program, prepared for this Annual Meeting shows every 
evidence of careful selection of subject matter, essayists and clinicians by Dr. 
Idler, Dr. McNulty and by Dr. Clawe and his committee. The arrangements 
are a credit both to Peoria and to Dr. Willett and his many co-workers from the 
Peoria District component. You will find the Scientific Exhibit, prepared and 
staged by Dr. C. Carroll Smith and his committee, an outstanding and educa- 
tional feature. These men have all labored hard to promote a meeting worthy of 
Illinois dentistry. 

I wish to call to your attention the fact that the presiding officers of both 
the American Dental Association and the Chicago Centennial Dental Congress, 
appear on our program for this meeting, and they will give you in detail the plans 
for that great dental meeting to be held at Chicago in August. We are par- 
ticularly happy in claiming them both as fellow members of this Society. 

To my fellow officers, the members of the standing and special committees, 
the many others who have served us so faithfully in the past year, I tender on, 
behalf of the Society, our thanks for their loyal support. For myself I cannot hope 
to adequately express my gratitude for the assistance given me personally by these 
many splendid men, nor my appreciation of the high honor conferred on me by 
the members of the Illinois State Dental Society. 


InN CONCLUSION 


During the past year I have seen so much of unselfish service, so many will- 
ing to devote time to arduous and perhaps thankless tasks, that I have no fears for 
the future of this great society. There has been apparent a most cordial spirit of co- 
operation, unhampered by misunderstandings, which often amazingly trivial in 
character when existent, effectively prevent a united effort, so essential to success 
in promoting those things of interest to all. In these trying times, we have been 
brought a little closer to realization of the fact, that our continued progress as a 
profession and a Society depends much on our willingness to submerge personal 
differences for the common good. 

To the consummation of this ideal, I ask that you pledge your support. 


A. B. PaTTerson, President. 














STUDY OF CORPORATE, CONTRACT, AND 
GROUP DENTISTRY 


Report of the Special Committee 


Mr. President and Members of the Illi- 
nois State Dental Society: The report 
of your committee is divided into the 
sections: 1. Organization 


and agenda; 2. 


following 
Summary of the in- 
Opinions and 


formation obtained; 3. 


+, Recommendations. 
ORGANIZATION AND AGENDA 


On the twenty-tirst of February, 
1933, 


this committee had a conference in Chi- 


the chairman and secretary of 
cago with President Patterson of the 
State Society in order that a better un- 
derstanding of the duties of this com- 
After a full 
“it shall 


mittee might be reached. 
discussion it was decided that 
be the duty of this committee to make 
a study of corporate, contract and group 
dentistry as practiced in the state of 
Illinois. As a result of this study the 
committee shall render opinions as to 
how such practices affect the welfare of 
the public and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Society as it deems neces- 
sary.” 

It was further decided that the fol- 
lowing men, who are advantageously lo- 
cated in the larger centers of Illinois, 
should 
gether with the chairman and secretary: 
Dr. Paul Clopper, Charles S. Helm, 


constitute the committee to- 


Fred Helpenstell, James H. Kieth, F. 


F. Koetters, W. I. McNeil, Ogden B. 
Munroe, B. C. Ross, J. C. Waddell, 
Emmet R. Watts. 

It was further decided that owing 
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to the great amount of time and expense 
involved in assembling the entire com- 
mittee for planning its work and dis- 
cussing its problems, it would be advis- 
able for those members located in Chi- 
cago to plan the work and that the dis- 
cussion by the individual members be 
carried on by mail through the chair- 
man and secretary. 

March third, a 


meeting of the Chicago members (at 


Accordingly, on 


which all were present) was held and 
the following plan of study for the sub- 
sequent formation of opinions and _rec- 
ommendations was adopted: 

First: Since there are many agencies 
in Illinois which are practicing den- 
tistry as a group, corporation, or by 
what is termed contract dentistry, it 
was decided to list all of such agencies 
under the following classifications: 


1. Public and Parochial school 
clinics 

2. Dental school clinics 

3. Hospital Out-Patient clinics 

+. National, state and municipal 
clinics 

5. Industrial clinics 

6. Charitable clinics 

7. Corporations 


a) for profit 
b) for non-profit 

8. Groups (individual practitioners 
banded together in any way 
for mutual profit) 
a) ethical 
b) unethical 


9. Private practitioners 
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Second: Each member of the com- 
mittee was requested to do as much 
reading as possible on those topics which 
would relate to the problems under con- 
sideration. The general bibliography 
containing references to over two hun- 
dred articles, which appears in the book, 
“The Socialization of Medicine,” was 
suggested to committee members as a 
Each 


member of the committee was also re- 


source of material for study. 
quested to make a careful study of the 
“Final Report of the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care.” 

Third: Investigations of known group 
and corporation practices were to be 
made. 

Fourth: Information was to be ob- 
tained to show how these corporations 
practice dentistry under the laws of the 
state of Illinois. 

Fifth: The 


this committee were to investigate the 


individual members of 


methods of dental practice, which were 
under the jurisdiction of this committee, 
in his own community. He was per- 
mitted to appoint any number of as- 
sistants (members of the Illinois State 
Dental Society) necessary to expedite 
his investigations. 

Sixth: Each member of the commit- 
tee was required to write a report of his 
investigations and reading, to tabulate 
his opinions and recommendations and 
mail them to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Seventh: A meeting of the entire com- 
mittee was to be held in Peoria, im- 
mediately preceding the annual meeting 
of the state society for the coordination 
of the opinions and recommendations. 
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SUMMARY OF INFORMATION 
OBTAINED 


THE 


The time provided for the study of 
these problems was only two months. 
In that time, however, much has been 
accomplished in securing the proper 
background for our opinions and recom- 
mendations, and much valuable informa- 
tion has been secured by the members 
of this committee. 


able on the 


No data are avail- 
actual number of books, 
articles, etc., which were read by the 
individual committee members. It is 
sufficient to report here, however, that 
the committee is now far better in- 
formed on the current trend of cor- 
porate, contract and group practice than 
it was before these studies were under- 
taken. 

The committee has decided not to 
burden its report with an excess of de- 
tail but will give the essential informa- 
tion which has been secured about those 
agencies which came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

Parochial and Public School Clinics: 
We have learned that in all of the 
larger communities there is an effort 
made by the public and parochial schools 
to examine all children for dental de- 
fects. In some instances this examina- 
tion is extensive enough to include chil- 
dren of pre-school age. 
provide a dentist who relieves pain, 
cleans the teeth, and does minor restora- 
tive work such as ceinent and amalgam 
fillings. 


Some schools 


Such restorative work, how- 
ever, is limited in a majority of schools 
to those who can not afford to go to a 
private dentist. In a few schools it was 
found that all children who wish to 
obtain such service may do so. 

Most communities, it was found, are 
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so limited by the amount of money ap- 
propriated for this purpose, that ade- 
quate care, even for the indigent alone, 
can not be provided. In some localities 
the ethical dentists or component 
branches of this society care for the 
dental needs of the indigent children 
without charge. We have learned that 
if there is any disadvantage in this plan, 
it lies in the fact that the general public 
is unaware and therefore unappreciative 
of such charitable enterprises of the pri- 
vate practitioners. 

The Dental School Clinics: Contrary 
to general opinion, this committee found 
that the three dental school clinics in the 
state of Illinois are accommodating less 
patients during the present economic 
they do in the more 

There has been no 


depression than 
normal periods. 
lowering of the standards by these den- 
tal school clinics in regard to the quality 
of services rendered. 

Hospital Out-Patient Clinics: Sev- 
eral hospitals in the state of Illinois 
render emergency dental service to most 
of their patients. Some, however, ren- 
der a more extensive service but only to 
those patients who are hospitalized over 
a long period of time. The Michael 
Reese Hospital Clinic in Chicago is an 
example of this type. Our investigation 
showed that the service rendered was 
efficient and limited to those who were 
eligible to receive it. 

National, State Municipal 
Clinics: We have learned that the peo- 
ple confined in the municipal, county, 
state and federal institutions are pro- 
vided with some sort of dental care. 

In the municipal and county institu- 
tions the dental services rendered are 
not adequate for all eligible patients be- 


and 
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cause the amount of money appropriated 
by the municipal and county authorities 
is decidedly insufficient. The Cook 
County Hospital Dental Clinic for in- 
digent children is an example of an eff- 
ciently conducted clinic whose work is 
limited by an insufficient appropriation. 

The report of the state dental super- 
visor of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of the State of Illinois for the fiscal 
year 1931-1932 shows that there were 
a total of twenty-one state institutions. 
Twenty-three dentists were provided by 
the state to attend to the dental needs of 
the thousands 
them. The total cost to the state of 
this dental service was $57,588.26. Our 
that the 
work done is, substantially, of good 
quality. The report further states that 
the cost of this work was slightly over 
17 cents for each dollar of dental service 
rendered. We have found also that the 
state appropriations 
inadequate to supply 


who were confined to 


investigators have reported 


for this work are 
complete and com- 
petent dental service to those requir- 
ing it. 

Until recently the dental care pro- 
vided for patients in the United States 
Hospitals in Illinois was both extensive 
and costly. It was extended not only 
to those in active governmental service 
but also to many ex-service employees 
and their relatives. ‘This condition was 
widely condemned by many citizens and 
organizations, including the American 
Dental Association. This governmental 
service was found to be in direct com- 
petition with private enterprise. It was 
provided at an excessive cost by the tax- 
payer. The amount of money expended 
for supplies and equipment was not 
justified by the relative amount of work 
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accomplished by the salaried dentists of 
the government. Recently the number 
of patients permitted to obtain dental 
service at these government hospitals has 
Only those 
who can prove that their dental defects 


been drastically curtailed. 


were contracted while they were in 
service are now cared for. 

The Veterans’ Hospital, at Great 
Lakes, Illinois, has 1,139 patients re- 
ceiving medical care at the present time. 
One dental surgeon and one dental as- 
sistant are provided by the federal gov- 
ernment. While emergency service only 
is usually given, some full and partial 
denture work is undertaken for those 
patients who will be hospitalized for 
some length of time. Dr. Bartlett, who 
is in charge of this work at the institu- 
tion, states that a shortage in the per- 
sonnel of the dental division makes it 
impossible to do any bridge or inlay 
work. He also states that practically all 
of these patients are admitted on service 
disability only. 

Information of a similar nature was 
obtained from the investigation of the 
government hospital at Hines, Illinois. 

This information is at variance with 
that which has recently been published 
in the dental journals because there has 
been a definite change in governmental 
policy with regard to this work. It is 
hoped that the United States Govern- 
ment will make this recent reform a 
permanent one. 

Industrial Clinics: No industrial clin- 
ics of any magnitude are now opera- 
tive in this state. A few dentists are 
still employed by various organizations 
to examine and perform minor work for 
their employees. 
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Charitable Clinics: Many clinics of 
an entirely charitable nature are in 
existence in Illinois. Notable examples 
are the Neighborhood House, in Peoria, 
the Douglas Smith Fund, in Chicago, 
and the Junior League Clinic, in Evans- 
ton. It has been found that the funds 
donated for this type of worthy charity 
are judiciously expended and that the 
care given is of excellent quality. 

The State Relief Commission: The 
state relief commission has appropriated 
funds during the past two years to pro- 
vide dental attention for the unem- 
ployed. This fund is insufficient to care 
for all who are worthy of the service. 
In many instances ethical dentists have 
been making a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution by attending patients sent by 
the commission for a small fee or none 
whatever. The Chicago Dental Society 
has a committee which cooperates in this 
work in its own district. “The commis- 
sion furnishes as much money as is avail- 
able and the society members perform 
as much work as is possible with the 
funds provided. The fee for work of 
this type is established on a fixed scale 
approved by both the dental society and 
the relief commission. It provides for 
little more than the cost of the materials 
used. 

It has been learned that the Illinois 
Relief Commission has requested a con- 
ference with a committee of the state 
society for the purpose of establishing a 
standard fee for these dental services 
throughout the state. 

Corporations: We have learned that 
all corporations practicing dentistry or 
organizations incorporated to engage in 
the practice of dentistry in the State of 
Illinois are doing so for profit. 
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From a report written especially for 
this committee by an able lawyer of this 
state we learn that “A corporation is an 
artificial person created by law, and is 
the result of a contract between the state 
and the incorporators of the created 
body. The corporation is answerable 
only to the state for any transgression 
of its legal powers. A corporation as 
an artificial person must conform to the 
laws in the same manner as a natural 
person. Any deviation from this is a 
special favor which is specifically pro- 
hibited by the constitution of Illi- 
nois. - 

If ‘it is a physical impossibility for a 
corporation to comply with the rules 
and regulations pertaining to the acquisi- 
tion of a license to practice dentistry, 
then it is logical to assume that a cor- 
poration can not engage in the practice 
of dentistry. The grant of a license is 
special privilege since the corporation is 
not required to demonstrate the art, 
skill, for the 
proper practice of the profession.” 


“ 


and training necessary 
Since a corporation cannct 
make a legal deposition, or preach a 
sermon, or make a diagnosis, and it can- 
not do any of the things necessary in the 
practice of dentistry, therefore the cor- 
poration cannot lawfully engage in the 
practice of dentistry.” 

“In the records at the State House, 
we find that the Boston Dental Com- 
pany (organized about 1893) is the only 
corporation in the state organized to 
practice dentistry. This was done, in 
spite of the fact that the constitution 
specifically prohibits the granting of spe- 


cial... privilege of any kind 7 
“The subsidiary companies organized 


subsequent to 1900 are for the purpose 
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of providing a place where dentistry 
may be practiced. The Public 
Health Institute and the United Medi- 
cal Service are organized to provide 
medical and dental services.” 

We have further learned that all cor- 
porations practicing dentistry in Illinois 
follow a general policy which is not dis- 
similar from the one which we outline 
in the following paragraphs. A local, 
national, advertising 
Broad and al- 


state, and even 
campaign is conducted. 
luring terms are used to describe the 


Many 


style the dentists they retain as “em- 


type of service they will render. 
ployed specialists,’ thereby leading the 
public to believe that they are above the 
average dentist in qualifications to prac- 
tice. 

When patients arrive for an examina- 
tion an estimator, who may or may not 
be a licensed dentist, prescribes the serv- 
ices that are needed and indicates the 
fee which will be charged. The patient 
is then passed into the hands of a dentist 
who is usually licensed to practice under 
the state laws. 
been found in the past that employ 


Some corporations have 


dentists who are not licensed by the 
state of Illinois. The entire atmosphere 
which surrounds these corporations is, 
and always has been, considered to be 
highly unethical by the organized dental 
societies. 

Group Practice: This committee im- 
provised the following definition for use 
in pursuing its study of group practice: 
A group practice is one in which indi- 
vidual banded _ to- 
gether in any manner or form, except by 
The 


number of groups of this type which are 


practitioners have 
incorporation, for mutual profit. 


engaged in practice in Illinois in an 
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deter- 
Efforts have been made to ob- 


ethical manner has never been 
mined. 
tain accurate data on this problem but 
with little success. 

There are many examples of groups 
of individual practitioners who are 
banded together for the practice of den- 
We re- 


fer especially to those so-called ‘‘adver- 


tistry in an unethical manner. 
tising dentists’ who are not incorpor- 
ated. 
which is not unlike that of the corpora- 


These groups follow a procedure 


tion practice. 

In some instances charges have been 
preferred against such unethical group 
practices by the state department of edu- 
cation and registration for the purpose 
The 


most recent example of the bringing of 


of revoking the dental licenses. 


such charges is found in the case of the 
group which practiced variously under 
the name of the “Chicago Dentists,” 
“The New York Dentists,” etc., the re- 
sult of which is still uncertain. 

This firm of dental advertisers sent 
out literature which offered ‘‘plates” for 
sale by mail. They indicated in their 
advertising that they would furnish the 
wax with which the patient could take 
his own impressions. This impression 
then returned to the mail-order 
house and the finished 
structed from it. The advertised price 
of such denture work is $3.95, $3.97, 
etc., with different prices appearing in 


was 


denture con- 


different newspapers on the same day. 
The state department of education and 
registration is endeavoring to secure a 
definite court decision upon which to 
base future action in such cases. 
Private Practitioners: No information 
was gathered by this committee on the 
status of the private practitioner. It 
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was thought that the members of this 
society are adequately informed about 
the problems which confront the private 
practitioners. 
THE OPINIONS 

Parochial and Public School Clinics: 
It is our opinion that the appropriations 
for this service are not adequate even 
The 


actual work performed is usually com- 


if confined solely to the indigent. 


mendable but is too extensi¥ely curtailed 
for satisfactory results. 

Dental School Clinics: The commit- 
tee believes that the dental school clinics 
are essential for the continuation of 
dental education in the state and that 
the work performed is of high standard. 

Hospital Out-Patient Clinics: The 
committee believes that these clinics, if 
they confine their service to that of an 
emergency character, are fulfilling a 
necessary social function. 

National, State, and Municipal Clin- 
ics: It is the opinion of the committee 
that the Dental Health Survey now be- 
ing conducted by the American Dental 
Association will determine completely 
and accurately the amount and value of 
the dental service that is rendered in our 
state, county and municipal institutions. 
This committee believes that this sur- 
vey will be of inestimable value in the 
future determination of the appropria- 
tions necessary to provide care of this 
type. 

Industrial Clinics: The committee is 
of the opinion that industrial clinics 
have not proved themselves to be profit- 


able. 


found to be unsatisfactory and undesir- 


In actual operation they have been 


able by that portion of the public which 
they were intended to serve. 
Charitable Clinics: The committee is 
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of the opinion that charitable clinics, if 
conducted for the deserving poor, are to 
be most highly recommended. The 
service they render is invaluable to the 
public and many of them are displaying 
a constructive attitude by working 
through the organized profession. The 
committee wishes to record its opinion 
emphatically in favor of this type of 
charitable dental service. 

Corporatign Practice: It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that corporation 
practice should be prohibited by the 
dental practice act. Our information 
leads us to the opinion that the services 
of such organizations are not in the best 
interests of the public welfare. 

Group Practice: It is the opinion of 
the committee that group practice, as it 
exists in the state of Illinois at the 
present time, does not render the eff- 
cient, adequate, competent, and ethical 
service which the public welfare de- 
mands. 
the work performed by such groups 
does not conform to the ordinary stand- 
ards which obtain in the interests of the 
general public. 

Private Practitioners: The committee 


It is our further opinion that 


is of the opinion that the private practi- 
tioner is in the best position to provide 
a complete dental service for the public 
in keeping with the high ideals of the 
profession. The committee also believes 
that it is at the hands of the private 
practitioner that the public will receive 
a truly valuable health service which is 
wholly commensurate with the fees 
charged. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


This committee desires to make the 
five following recommendations to the 
Illinois State Dental Society: 
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1. That the Illinois 


Society 


State Dental 
endeavor to secure the re- 
appointment of a state dental supervisor 
in the interests of actual economy and 
additional service to those people com- 


ing under the care provided by the state. 


2. That the Illinois State Dental 
Society urge the appointment of a dent- 
ist to the Board of Civil Service Ex- 
aminers in order to secure the best pos- 
sible men for service in those institutions 


which come under the jurisdiction of the 
board. 


3. That the amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Illinois State Society 
which is now pending and which pre- 
vents the members of this society from 
engaging in practice, be 
adopted. 

4. That Senate Bill No. 520, known 
as the Graham-Gunning Bill to amend 
the dental practice act, which is now 
state legislature, be 
undesirable 
practices which are detailed in the find- 


corporate 


pending in the 
passed, to eliminate the 


ings of the committee. 

5. That the Illinois State Dental 
Society provide for a standing commit- 
tee to be known as the Public Welfare 
Committee. The purpose of this com- 
mittee should be to keep the society in- 
formed on further developments of cor- 
poration, contract and group practice and 
other forms of dental practice which 
may be produced by the ever changing 
social conditions of this country with 
particular reference to the dental wel- 
fare of the citizens of this state. 

This report is hereby submitted : 


H. W. Oppice, Chairman. 

















FULL DENTURE PROSTHESIS FOR THE 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER* 


By ReuBEN H. Koenie, D. D. S., Charles City, lowa 


It HAS been estimated that approxi- 
mately 80% of the general practitioners 
in the dental profession in the United 
States constitute the average and below 
Our interest in this sub- 
ject lies in this group. It has also been 
stated that of the recognized specialties 
in the profession, prosthetic dentistry has 
Practically all 
general practitioners are engaged in full 


average group. 


the smallest membership. 


denture work. 

This technique applies to full dentures 
and to general practitioners only. Be- 
fore proceeding, it were best to establish 
a basis upon which this technique is built. 
The use of an open mouth combination 
and ‘Truplastic impression 
In the construc- 
tion of dentures the operator is respon- 


compound 
technique is advocated. 


sible to the patient for satisfactory den- 
tures, and it is the desire to eliminate 
the personal patient equation so far as 
possible. This the essayist cannot do in 
the closed mouth technique with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. He believes in mus- 
cle trimming and in bringing into func- 
tional activity all those tissues and or- 
gans that are encountered in the taking 
of impressions and in the wearing of den- 
tures. 

The age old material, bees-wax for 
taking the bite is used or more correctly, 
securing the initial centric ridge rela- 
Statistics show that by far the 
greater percentage of general practition- 
ers use this material for this purpose. But 
in many cases their shortcoming or fail- 


tionship. 


*Resumé of a Paper, Lecture-Clinic and Clinic 
presented at the meeting of the Illinois State Dental 
Society at Springfield, May, 19382. 
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ure lies in their neglect to use it in con- 
The use of 
an adjustable articulator in making face 
bow mountings is imperative whether 
cusp or cuspless teeth are used. 


junction with the face bow. 


I accept 
the definition of occlusion as, “contact 
relations of the masticatory surfaces.” 
Bilateral and mechanical balance are 
absolutely necessary and are attained only 
if the teeth are arranged lingually from 
The tissues of the glenoid 
fossae may break down as a direct result 


the fulcrum. 


of a disturbed or wrecked occlusion. A 
change of leverage from that of the sec- 
ond to that of the third class may occur. 
This change in these tissues is the rea- 
son most people can wear dentures made 
on articulators with average condylar 
indications. 

Five factors govern the establishment 
They are: (1) 


—the inclinations of the condylar guid- 


of balanced occlusion. 


ances, the only causative or active one, 
the other four being passive, (2)—the 
prominence of the compensating curves, 
(3)—the inclination of the plane of 
orientation, (4)—the inclinations of the 
incisal guidances, and (5)—the heights 
of the cusps, if cusp teeth are used. 

To prove variations in condylar guid- 
ances is not a difficult matter. In 250 
of my cases +1% were either average or 
within 5 degrees of average. The average 
condylar indications in those cases is 32 
degrees, with wide variations in several 
cases. 

In the normal set up an increase of the 
inclinations of the condylar guidances: 
1—increases the prominence of the com- 
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pensating curves and conversely, 2—in- 
creases the inclination of the plane of 
orientation and conversely, and 3-—de- 


of the incisal 


The height 


creases the inclinations 
guidances and conversely. 
of the cusps and their inclined planes 
may vary either directly or inversely with 
the inclinations of the condylar guid- 
ances. 

The objectives in the establishment of 
incisal guidances are: 1—esthetics, 2— 
phonetics, 3—incisive function, and +— 
freedom from incisal interferences. 

Of the ten principal factors which 
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lationships, +—resilient and like effect of 


the tissues, and 5—general characteris- 





tics. Five others are arbitrary and are 


supplied by the dentist, namely: 1—tooth 


selection, 2—compensating curves, 3— 
cusp heights, +—incisal guidances, and 5 


—plane of orientation. 
First APPOINTMENT 


The anatomy of the entire mouth in- 
cluding the temporo-mandibular articu- 
lation should be given a thorough ex- 
amination. Edentulous cases should sub- 


mit to a complete radiodontic examina- 


should be taken into consideration in tion. Indicated surgery should be per- 
the construction of efficient dentures, formed. A complete chart or record 
five are not arbitrary and are brought by — sheet should be maintained. As a routine 
the patient. They are: 1l—gondylar practice the following DIAGNOSIS 
guidances, 2—ridge forms, 3—ridge re- “AND RECORD CHART is used: 
DIAGNOSIS AND RECORD CHART 
FULL DENTURES 

NR Peat ace RE ee OO i ee I Does 
Bee eee ey Phone... ... Office Phone 
on ee ee Ee Reference .... ee 

HEALTH AND SURGERY 
(Gemecnl Bieeith.............. | ree ee Height..... Weight 
PINAROPAY. «556: 56 03 ae Physiology ............. Dr ae 


Radiographs 
Surgery Indicated 


.. Study Models 


Teeth to be Extracted....L876054321 12345678R..Date of last 
S765943521 €2345678  ..Extraction....... 
Mental Classification...... Re SiN RSNA 25 ors kee aa eacl os 
DENTURE HISTORY 
Former Dentures. ..:.......%:. Wears of Service. .... <<. Deficiencies... . 
ROSNROMEIIG SS Oo a honed od io cece Re Pe ee, cB Oh phan hae Corto 
NEW DENTURES 
Color of Eyes....... PRO sa Complexion....... General Dress. ........... 
Length ...mm. Shade... Type ...Form... Mold: Upper Anterior. . Posterior. . 
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Full Denture Prosthesis 


Pre-extraction records, such as profile 
radiographs or charts, plaster models of 
The physi- 


cal characteristics of the patient will as- 


the teeth, etc., are of value. 


sist in the selection of the teeth which 
is made at this time. A complete under- 
standing as to fees, terms, etc., should be 
had by the patient and the dentist before 


the case is begun. 
SECOND APPOINTMENT 
With stock metal trays, rigid, but 
capable of being reshaped, the impres- 
sions are taken with impression com- 
pound and Truplastic. 


Upper IMPRESSION 


With compound heated to about 120 
degrees Fahr. a muscle trimmed impres- 
sion is secured. This is usually trimmed 
and reheated once with additional mus- 
cle trimming. The non-stress bearing 
areas are scraped for relief. These areas, 
the posterior border and the post-dam 
areas in the mouth are then marked with 
an indelible pencil. 
added to the compound and the final 


impression with the above markings on 


Truplastic is then 


it is secured. ‘The non-stress bearing 
areas are scraped for relief and the post- 
dam areas are covered with base plate 
wax, about % to 1 mm. on areas | and 
5, those of the pterygo-maxillary notches, 
and on area 3, the central; and about 1 
to 1% 


right and left laterally from the cen- 


mm. on areas 2 and 4, those 


tral area, trimming the anterior borders 
to a feather edge. 
LoweER IMPRESSION 
A muscle trimmed compound impres- 
sion is secured. This is trimmed, re- 
heated and muscle trimmed again. Tru- 
plastic is added and the final impression 


is secured. 
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Neither upper or lower Truplastic 
impression should be returned to the 
mouth. Check for stability, adhesion, 
etc., with the final compound impression. 
The Truplastic 


impressions are then 


dried, varnished and poured with stone. 


SECURING CENTRIC RIDGE RELATION- 
SHIP 

This step, commonly known as taking 
the bite, is carried out with a mass of 
warmed bees-wax and a bite block to 
check the closure at the point desired. 
Check the trimmed wax bite for ac- 
curacy. Attach a bite fork and apply 
the face bow. Mark median and incisal 
lines. 

LABORATORY WoRK 

With this face bow and wax bite trans- 
ferred to the articulator, mount the casts. 
Record the distance from the median and 
incisal lines to the upper jaw member 
of the articulator and to the incisal guide 
pin, on the upper cast. 

Using either Trubase shellac or Caulk 
Commander base plate wax, set up the 
teeth rather arbitrarily without grinding 
them anywhere. ‘The positions of the 
upper centrals should correspond with 
the markings recorded on the upper cast. 
The steps 
covered in this appointment may be ac- 


Prepare set up for a try in. 


complished in the first one, thus reducing 
the number required. 


Tuirp APPOINTMENT 

At this time check: 1—the selection 
of the teeth, 2—arrangement and _ posi- 
tion of the teeth, 3—face length or den- 
ture space, + —the patient’s reaction, to 
esthetics in particular, and 5—centric 
bite 
record is secured with pieces of base plate 


ridge relationship. A_ protrusive 


wax under strain. A new centric wax 
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bite record is also secured under strain. 
After the lower cast has been removed 
and remounted with the new centric bite 
record, the set up is checked from the 
articulator back to the patient until the 
record can be proved. 

When the mandible is in rest position 
there should be a space of about 14 of an 
inch between the upper and lower pos- 
teriors. 


LABORATORY WoRK 


The bite should not be opened or 
closed 14 of an inch or more on the 
articulator. Such desired changes in 
vertical ridge relationship should be 
registered with wax records in the mouth 
and the change in the articulator should 
be made by remounting the lower cast. 
Never remount an upper cast. Set the 
horizontal condylar indications. 

Open the bite ;; of an inch at the 
incisal guide pin to compensate for grind- 
ing in. Remove some of the teeth and 
begin to reset them. I prefer to reset 
all the uppers and then reset the lower 
second bicuspids and first molars. Raise 
the incisal guide pin and work out the 
compensating Reset the re- 
mainder of the lower posteriors and 
Then reset the 
Prepare for a final try 


curves, 


complete the curves. 
lower anteriors. 
in. 
FourTH APPOINTMENT 

In this final try-in all the points pre- 
viously checked should now be rechecked 
and the desired changes should be made. 
By previous request the patient should 
have a friend or relative present at this 
time for criticism and suggestions. 

After the final try in the finishing 
touches are added and the case is fes- 


tooned. Plaster keepers of the incisal 
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and occlusal surfaces are then made. The 
upper set up should be 
mounted on the lower jaw member of 


one for the 


the articulator to facilitate the mount- 
ing of the finished case. Finishing may 
be done in a desired manner. 

Plaster casts are then made of the fin- 
ished dentures and the upper denture is 


mounted in the articulator. 
FIFTH oR FINAL APPOINTMENT 


If the work of the first and second 
appointments was combined into one, 
this will be the fourth or final appoint- 
ment. With the full case in the mouth 
all points and the objectives of full den- 
ture construction are checked. Protru- 
sive and centric wax records under strain 
are secured. The lower cast is mounted 
in the articulator according to the new 
centric record, and with the protrusive 
record in position, the condylar indica- 
tions are set. These readings usually 
correspond quite closely with those se- 
cured with the wax set up. 

The case is then checked back in the 
mouth from the articulator with wax 
records, and if correct, it is then ground 
in by spot grinding with a fine stone and 
then with carborundum paste by hand, 
not with a machine. 

In all centric bite records only one 
thickness of wax is used, while in all 
protrusive records, from 2 to 3 thick- 
nesses are used. In no case should there 
be cusp contact through the wax. 

Before the patient leaves the office, 
advice and instructions relative to the use 
and care of the dentures should be given. 
An appointment for treatment or trim- 
ming should be given from 3 to 5 days 
examinations 


in advance. Subsequent 


should be made to check on the efficiency 




















Full Denture Prosthesis 


of the dentures and to properly evaluate 
the technique used in their construction. 

The objectives of full denture con- 
struction are, in the order of their im- 
portance: 

1—Functional efficiency, including 
phonetics, ability to incise and masticate 
properly, bilateral balance, and freedom 
from muscular and other tissue strain 
and cusp and incisal interferences in the 
functional movements. 

2—Comfort, adhesion and stability. 

3—Esthetics. 

+—Retention of size and form. 

Every finished set of full dentures 
should be checked against these objec- 
tives, not only when it is first presented 
to the patient, but also from 6 months 
to 3 years later. These subsequent ex- 
aminations are of great importance to 
the study of full denture prosthesis and 
to the evaluation of any technique. 

Before submitting this technique to 
others, I subjected 200 of my full den- 
ture cases, in which this technique was 
used, to a most rigid examination, check- 
ing them against the above objectives, 
and checking over their detailed records. 
The results achieved are outstanding 
with a high rating when compared with 
the results of examinations of 50 of my 
cases and their records in which the full 
compound, open or closed mouth and bite 
rim technique was used. 

In the records of these 250 cases I 
found that the: 

1—Average condylar indication is, 
right 32, left 32. 


2—Greatest positive indication is, 
right 54, left 52. 
3—Greatest negative indication is, 


right 15, left 15. 
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4+—Smallest 
left 0. 

5—Greatest difference between right 
and left positive indications is, 28. 


indication is, right 0, 


6—Greatest difference between a posi- 
tive and a negative indication in one 
case is, 24. 

7—Percentage of cases which are 
average or within 5 degrees of average 
in condylar indications is, +1. 

8—Variation in condylar registrations 
from the time of making full dentures to 
from 4 to 3 years later when the same 
cases were remade is, 5. 

There has been presented for your 
consideration: 

1—Figures showing that practically 
all general practitioners are interested 
in full denture prosthesis. 

2—A comparative analysis showing 
the marked advantages and superiority of 
the open mouth combination compound 
and Truplastic impression and wax bite 
technique over the open/or closed mouth 
full compound impression and bite rim 
technique. 

3—Figures showing the popularity of 
the wax bite technique. 

4—Arguments in favor of balanced 
occlusion as a necessary attainment. 

5—The fact of variations in condylar 
guidances. 

6—The importance of a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth 
and a complete examination. 

7—The value of pre- and post- ex- 
traction records. 

8—The importance of complete diag- 
nostic and case records and agreements. 

9—The value of accurate impressions 
taken without undue compression of tis- 
sues. 
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10—The simplicity and efficacy of the 
wax bite. 

11—The necessity for checking the ac- 
curacy of the bite. 

12—A simplified post-damming tech- 
nique. 

13-—-The importance of using a face 
bow, bite fork and an articulator with 
adjustable condylar paths. 

14—The importance of securing regis- 
trations of condylar guidances from the 
patient and transferring them to an ar- 
ticulator. 

15—A method for securing strained 
bite records and their importance. 

16—A 


finished case in the articulator with new 


method for remounting the 


records and the subsequent grinding in. 

17—The importance of checking every 
completed case against all the objectives 
of full denture construction. 

18—The necessity for giving the pa- 
tient instructions for the use and care 
of dentures. 

19—The value of subsequent check- 
ings and examinations. 

20—A partial report of 250 case rec- 
ords and examinations. 
efficient tech- 
nique suitable to the general practitioner 


21—A simplified yet 


which has given highly acceptable and 


satisfactory results, from the viewpoint 


of both the patient and the dentist. 
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* EDITORIAL * 








OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


It seems but a few months ago, so fast does time pass, that we presented an 
article concerning our then President-elect, W. I. McNeil, of Chicago. 

A full year has gone and we now greet him as President of the Illinois Den- 
tal Society, for the year 1933-34. A year of studious preparation, an open mind, 
and an attentive ear have, without a doubt, put him in direct access with the 
duties of his office. 

In spite of days that are hectic we have every confidence that he will so direct 
the affairs of our Society that it will retain its position unsullied; that out of the 
stress of misunderstandings, if there be such, he will be a Lincoln to bind up the 


wounds, being an agent of good-will to all sections of the state. 


His duties are manifestly numerous and obligatory. Before him lie the ques- 
tions of types of practice that must come up for consideration and a determined 
stand made for enforcement of such laws as are compatible to the health of the 
public, and the protection of the profession of which he is now the nominal head 


in this state. 

Another duty confronts him and that is to bend every energy and instruct every 
committee to labor assiduously to keep the men, and in these trying times espe- 
cially, the younger element, from falling into ethical indifference. 

One of the splendid exhibits at our meeting in Peoria was that of the Na- 
tional Body in which a golden chain was used to show the strength of dentistry by 
keeping each link hooked up with the other, and what such linking means in 
having membership in the American Dental Association. 

So our new President has this duty by reason of his office, of directing as effi- 
ciently as he can, through contacts over the State of keeping this chain strong 
and unbroken. 

As we present these words of hope and confidence do we send up an appeal 
for the democracy of friendship wherein each man pays his toll of service that he 
may serve another friend in equity and kindness and be as Robert Burns said: 


“Its comin’ yet, for a’ that— 
That man to man, the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


President McNeil, we sense your forward look, and feel certain you will 


prove worthy in every way. 


ww 
RK 
ws 
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DOES IT PAY? 


In these days, not necessarily the immediate ones, say the last ten years, 
(it has been more of course) there has been a growing desire to lead the child by 
a process of instillation to accept health instruction in the public and parochial 
schools in this State. 

There has been much activity by the committees of Mouth Hygiene and 
Public Instruction, who have made investigations and surveys in all parts of the 
State. The different sections sense the need of a varied approach to this important 
phase of child-life, but basically the ultimate has been this instilling in the mind 
of the child, not only the necessity for healthy bodies, but the desire as well. 

This last is the hardest problem and calls for an intensive, conscientious ef- 
fort on the part of lay person, teacher, parent, and child welfare enthusiast. Many 
parents in the so-called foreign area having but a limited experience with our work 
before coming to this country, and that under extreme compulsion, seems to have 
carried into the minds of their children the thought, all too easily accepted, that 
to start going to a dentist is but to open the door to continuous visits, during 
lifetime. The underlying idea to all this false deduction is the persistent expense 
involved. 

This leads up to the recent meeting at Peoria, where there was a most val- 
uable exhibit of school training along the line of dental health. The Japanese 
exhibit showed a very interesting understanding of the needs of tooth care among 
these children. Their drawings were reproductions of faces of their race, some 
mouths widely distended showing teeth sufficient to fill two ordinary mouths. A 
face was depicted whose profile was marred by an unusual swelling proving the 
thought had sunk in, that a tooth can be a friend or foe. Others gave emphasis 
to the unsightliness of missing teeth. 

The schools of Belleville had a very large exhibit of what is being done there; 
drawings of all kinds, posters, dietary plans giving a fine impression of the value 
of school training to combat dental disease and malformations. 

The Tubercular Association of Peoria County, in which there is 100% den- 
tal care, showing the pupils in the open window rooms, well protected from the 
elements, pursuing their lessons, happy in the fact that their teachers, and back 
of them (and what they do not know) are the taxpayers, both willingly providing 
the necessities for this ennobling act of making strong minds in strong bodies. 

It was more than interesting to see the expressions on the faces of a group 
of parochial children accompanied by their teachers viewing the exhibits of their 
schools. 

The dietary exhibits were splendidly conceived and most interesting. 


Peoria dentists have surely paved the way for better instruction along den- 
tal health, and we have no word but grateful commendation. Belleville and Chi- 
cago have fulfilled their obligations as have other cities and towns, bearing out 
the injunction, that it is more blessed to give than receive. 
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It is a fine thing to know that there are people in different activities who 
add, yet another, by devoting time, thought, and means to save our children from 
the indifference of ignorance. It does pay, and the yield is large in a better, cleaner, 
healthier life for the next generation, they who must take on the citizenship of 
tomorrow. ‘The strength of our nation does not arise from depleted bodies, but 
to a sane conception that the Creator endowed us with brawn as well as brains. 
Is it our duty to try to correlate them? 

Is dentistry contributing its share to these children who are being nurtured 
for the future? Is our obligation, as part of the healing profession, fulfilled when 
the start is made and the rest is left to that noble band of men and women, the 
teachers? The answer is found in such exhibits as were shown at Peoria. 

To the pioneers in this line of endeavor who still do and and to the ones 
who are now carrying on, we voice our appreciation. 





DR. MARTIN DEWEY 


The Here of today has silently passed into the There of tomorrow, and with 
it the spirit of Martin Dewey, President of the American Dental Association for 
1932 has gone to the bourne, from which none return. 

It is well that his passing occasion some thoughts on his dominant spirit, the 
keenness of his intellect, the persistency of his belief in all things that he undertook. 
An aggressive, positive nature must by its very essence arouse contrary beliefs. 
Is it a sign of decadence, that a man who asserts his expressed convictions, should 
uphold them, or is it a sign of the lack of backbone to yield to every vacillating in- 
fluence. The man who said, “I will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” 
could not be accused of moral or mental cowardice, but of a sane belief that his 
view point was unalterable because to him, right. To such men, even though they 
differ from others, let us ascribe a noble motive and only rescind the thought when 
the ignoble is proven. 

Dr. Dewey as near as we are able to discover was such a man, afraid only of 
being wrong. Men differed with him as to policy in many things, and yet acquiesced 
to the better motive that prompted that policy. 

His association with the Kansas City Dental Society and later with the First 
District Dental Society of New York, culminating with his elevation to the highest 
office in our profession was gained and maintained by virtue and merit which no 
one will deny was his possession. 

His recent Editorship of the Orthodontia Review, of which he was the founder, 
was looked forward to by many in that specialty. His contributions to his work 
were many as well as being author of a book on the subject. 

Dr. Dewey was but fifty-two when death came on the fourteenth day of May. 
Angina Pectoris was the cause. He had just returned from the New York State 
Dental Society in Syracuse. 

So another who achieved success has folded his tent as the Arab, and silently 
stolen away. The nothingness of honor is so apparent when placed against the 
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Eternal Verities, and yet, men strive, and are urged on to greater places knowing 


when achieved, it is replete with emptiness. 
We regret his going however, as it cannot be said a man’s work is done at so 


early an age. 


But when the call comes, down falls the tools of vocation, those ot 


avocation are mute, and years cease to be the measuring-stick of life. 


“We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths; 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. 


He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
And so we, who still are left to pursue the phantasies of will and greed, gather- 


ing the impetus for bolder strokes for fortune’s favors, may learn from this early 


departure the necessity for making and preserving friendships as the most precious 


of all our earthly possessions. 





RESOLUTION 


REGARDING SENATE BILL No. 520 AND 


COMPANION HOUSE BILL No. 808 


Adopted by the Illinois State Dental 
Society in General Session at its 69th 
Annual Meeting, Wednesday, May 10, 
1933.* 


Wuereas, the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety has prepared and caused to be in- 
troduced into the 58th General Assembly, 
Senate Bill No. 520 and companion House 
Bill No. 808, 

(1) To improve upon the Dental Prac- 
tice Act now on our statutes. 

(2) To correct the evils of misleading 
and deceptive advertisements by dental 
corporations and unscrupulous dentists. 

(3) To elevate the requirements for li- 
censure. 

(4) To properly provide for the revo- 
cation or suspension of a license. 

(5) To provide for proper registration 
of licensed dentists. 


*Each member of the society is urged to per- 
sonally talk with his senator and representatives 


concerning these two bills and urge their passage. 


(6) To eliminate corporate practice. 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED. that the 
Illinois State Dental Society, numbering 
3,500 members, go on record as endors- 
ing Senate Bill No. 520, known as the 
Graham-Gunning Bill, now on second read- 
ing in the Senate, and the companion Bill, 
House Bill No. 808. introduced by Hon. 
John P. Devine, which is now in the hands 
of the judiciary Committee. 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, that the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society does most earn- 
estly and respectfully request the adoption 
and passage of these Bills in the interest 
of the general health and economic well- 
being of the people of the State of Illinois, 
and that this resolution be spread upon 
our records and a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the Governor of Illinois and 
each and every member of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, with the 
request that they give it their support. 

Ben H. SHERRARD, 
Secretary. 
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THE 69th ANNUAL STATE MEETING 


True to its traditions of many years, 
fired with the same zeal that has been its 
mainspring of action since its inception, 
the recent meeting of the Illinois State 
Dental Society has triumphantly passed its 
69th mile-stone, notwithstanding condi- 
tions diametrically opposed to its success. 

These be not days to make the heart 
sing, nor to inspire confidence in any un- 
dertaking. And yet, the valiant soul of 
him who dares to do, or an organization 
that keeps its mission ever before it, like 
as the Polar Star to the mariner, cour- 
ageously marches on brushing aside the 
obstacles, great though some be, satisfied 
that out of the discouragements will come 
victory. 

So passed into history this meeting at 
Peoria. The men who came early and 
stayed late (referring to the first and on 
through the final session) saw the result 
of their arduous labors and were glad for 
the efforts expended. 

The dentists of Peoria gave of their best 
to provide a fine meeting place in the 
Hotel Pere Marquette, and the manage- 
ment of this splendid  hostelry left 
nothing undone for the comforts of their 
guests. 

The opening session on Tuesday, May 
Oth, augured well for the following ones, 
being very well attended. The President’s 
address was a fine careful analysis of the 
dental trends of today. Anyone fortunate 
enough to have a close friendship with 
this man cannot be long in discerning his 
fidelity, calm judgment, and unswerving 
honesty. That he is aware of State dental 
needs is due to his long association as 
an officer of our Society. In his passing 
from the official family, we give to him 
our heart-felt thanks that we were privi- 
leged to be associated even in a meager 
way and to have learned through him the 
real meaning of professional rectitude. 

The reports of the Committees on 
Legislation. and Mouth Hygiene gave am- 
ple expression of their needs in the State, 
all of which will appear in the Transac- 
tions. 


The Report of the Committee on the 
Study of Corporate, Contract and Group 
Practice, which appears in this issue, is of 
much vital importance and should be read 
by every dentist. Dentistry has something 
to think about and DO, besides the inser- 
tion of expensive removable dentures, and 
the making of edentulous mouths. Time 
and space do not permit an extensive men- 
tion of the salient points contained in this 
report. We hope others may be responsive 
to its demands and so express themselves 
through the JoURNAL. 

The report on the ones who have left 
Life’s shores and embarked on the jour- 
ney over the Silent Sea gives cause for 
sober thinking. They, whose hands we 
have grasped and in whose companionship 
we have taken much pleasure, come to 
us now only as a memory. It is not 
amiss that we express our sorrow at their 
passing and remember the good in their 
lives. 

The six post-graduate classes, every one 
conducted by men of striking ability, were 
sufficiently instructive to be the cause 
alone for a man’s attendance. The one 
great trouble with listening to these mas- 
ters is the blooming out in unlimited pro- 
portions, that troublesome thing called the 
Inferiority Complex. The writer gets the 
malady at every meeting. To quit it all 
and go out to play golf only adds insult to 
injury, for if you “dub” they all laugh 
at you, so if you play, you play alone. 
About the only solution is to dig angle- 
worms in which there can be little com- 
petition or excellence of endeavor. 

The papers presented were essentially 
high type and will find their place in the 
JouRNAL during the year. Suffice it to 
say here in a memory review that state- 
ments made in one of the papers were 
contrary to some individual beliefs and 
practices which further accentuates this 
added statement, that no truth was ever 
established by a one sided presentation. 
Speaking editorially, it is‘ the belief that 
no restriction should be made, but that 
in a State Society Journal, which, as has 
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been said before, is of an intimate nature, 
both sides should be heard without cavil. 
We hope therefore, to have some prepared 
discussions on what was presented at this 
meeting. In fact, we deem it essential 
that discussion of papers read at our meet- 
ings should have more place than at 
present. Or is it true that the papers are 
so scientifically correct that the last word 
has been spoken? We must not forget 
that in many instances that which is pre- 
sumed to be idealistically correct now, be- 
comes, in a few years, absurdly false. For 
instance the bran diet et al. 

Dr. Arthur Black gave a splendid talk 
on his favorite theme the Dental Congress 
next August, at the Century of Progress 
Exposition. Many men have devoted less 
energy to their life work than Dr. Black 
has to this one of his many duties. He 
will be glad to meet you in the Dental 
Exhibit, in the Hall of Science. 

The high point to many was the Ban- 
quet. The hall was crowded to capacity, 
being presided over by that estimable host 
and toastmaster, Donald McKye—Note 
the Kye—Gallie. A choice program of 
music by Peoria artists was interspersed 
with the good food, after which, notables 
of the State were introduced to the au- 
dience. Our  Lieutenant-governor, the 
Honorable Thomas F. Donovan, gave a 
masterly address. As we listened to his 
wit and good sense, the thought came, 
that to be of the Celtic race was an am- 
bition and distinction. Then we sat spell- 
bound to an uninterrupted flow of fine hu- 
mor, scintillating mastery of the English 
(American) language, a piling up of truths 
so fast as to be overwhelming, coming 
from the mind of our guest speaker, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor of the American 
Medical Journal. As we listened we could 
not help but believe that to have had as 
a background an ancestry that were servile 
slaves in Egypt, a nomadic peoples wan- 
dering in the Wilderness for forty vears, 
and finally after much persecution enter- 
ing the Promised Land, could be no less 
than the epitome of life. When we came 
to, it was apparent that the German 
American (Indian) was. still 


rampant 
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and on us was the label “Somewhat bat- 
tered but usable.” 

Senator Graham who fathers our new 
dental bill, Dr. Frank Jirka, Director, De- 
partment of Health of Illinois, and our 
own Dr. Dittmar, spoke along their re- 
spective interests. 

The presentation of the President’s 
plaque to the retiring President, Dr. Pat- 
tetson by Dr. E. D. Coolidge, was most 
cordial, evincing a sincerity fostered by 
a splendid friendship. Yes this latter thing 


grows by cultivation and not by _ indif- 
ference. 
The banquet over—came the _pyro- 


technics. There comes into mind and will 
be recalled by others “This is an oppor- 
tunity I have LONG sought.” 

The result of this non-unexpected visit 
from the Chicago hosts was as follows: 

President-elect, J. K. Conroy, Bellville, 
Ill. 

Vice-president, R. C. Willet, Peoria, Ill. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Group No. 3—Chicago District: 1. 
Howard C. Miller, 2. Franklin G. Conklin. 

Group No. 2: Charles Helm, Rockford, 
Til. 

Group No. 1: 
field, Il. 

The amendments were voted on, the 
third being the most important, that re- 
lating to a House of Delegates to replace 
the Executive Council. The vote sus- 
tained the confidence in retaining the 
latter. 

Personally, and with the kindliest feel- 
ings the writer extends the warmest 
greetings to all these new officers. And 
just as true is this statement, that the evi- 
dence of such a large number of men who 
could come to a State meeting under the 
adverse conditions of the present, were 
they to come each year and give of their 
ability and enthusiasm, Illinois would 
stand out as a predominating influence in 
Dentistry. 

“Let the dead past bury its dead” and 
in the name of Better Dentistry for the 
masses, may we not work for a coordina- 
tion of principles that we can all share 
in a felicity that can have no regrets. 


John Donelan, Spring- 











Book Review 


The general clincs were of the usual 
high order each giving of his knowledge 
without stint. Such is the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism. May it long serve to bind 
us in an indissoluble whole. 

To Percy Idler, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, A. E. Glawe of the 
Clinic Committee, R. W. McNulty, chair- 
man of the Lectures Clinics, and all others 
in any way connected with this splendid, 
successful meeting, and to the many men 
who left the confines of their offices to 
fraternize with men of like mind, we ex- 
tend not a commonplace thanks, but one 
that is sincere. The 1934 meeting will be 
held at Springfield. 

P. B.C. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Histopathology of the Teeth and Their 
Surrounding Structures, 


By RupoLPH KRonFELD*, M.D. 


Professor of Special Histopathology, De- 
partment of Research, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental Department 
of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois ; 
former assistant at the Dental Institute 
of the University of Vienna, Austria. 
Such is the title and explanatory infor- 

mation of this epochal book. Nineteen 

chapters, 385 illustrations the accuracy of 
which is phenomenal. 

There is not, it seems, a controversial 
point either in the past or the present, but 
what receives careful analysis resulting in 
clarifying this most interesting and deep 
subject. The Bibliography which has been 
included in his study is stupendous, fully 
proving a splendid and scholarly research. 

To this reviewer, the whole book reads 
like a romance, and he shall ever be in- 
debted to the author for this fine courtesy. 

This treatise deals with intimate knowl- 
edge of the area beyond the apex of a 
root, through the many changes involved 
in caries, pulpitis, advanced inflammation, 
death and infection. 

One of the most advanced ideas pre- 
sented is that of securing human speci- 
mens to show tissue change. This the 
author has shown in his illustrations to a 
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most satisfactory degree. A vital ques- 
tion is discussed in this book that has 
had all of us by the ears, namely: What 
tissue change can be expected to follow 
that of preparing a cavity and inserting a 
filling in a tooth? Also, a pulp is removed 
and the canal treated and filled. How 
will the periapical tissues react to the pro- 
cedure? Other questions are discussed, 
the stress occasioned by bridge abutments, 
orthodontic reactions, trauma, etc. There 
seems to be no end to the possible inves- 
tigations. And yet, Dr. Kronfeld handles 
these puzzling problems, carefully, without 
stating in most cases, a finality, showing 
his open-mindedness, as to what may yet 
be revealed in future studies. 

Root canal operations, condemned and 
praised, are subject of his careful scru- 
tiny. Periodontal inflammations receive 
careful thought. 

The pathology of impacted teeth, frac- 
tures of teeth, enamel hypoplasia, and to 
the ones who desire to study in this field, 
of histological and pathological determina- 
tion, splendid chapters are presented. 

The willingness to include every one, 
and all articles that have been of service 
to him is most commendable. This book 
for those who are desirous to learn that 
they may better serve, is sincerely recom- 
mended. 

The general make up of the book is be- 
yond criticism, being published by Lea & 
Febiger. The paper used is of a very 
high grade, by reason of which the illus- 
trations are exceptionally good and the 
type clean cut. 

It is also pleasing to know that Dr. 
Kronfeld, coming to this country but a 
few years ago, is receiving his degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery this month. 
Sincere congratulations are extended to 
him, and to our profession as well in that 
it is so signally honored. 

F. B.C. 


CARBORUNDUM 
Who would think that there was ro- 
mance connected with such prosaic things 
as abrasives or grinding materials? Yet, 
when we read of the story of the creation 
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and development of “Carborundum,” one 
of the great abrasive materials of the 
world, we thrill to the realization that here 
indeed is a true industrial romance. 


THE CREATION 


The story of this manufactured abrasive 
begins in a little shop at Monongahela 
City, Pa., in the year of 1891. In this lit- 
tle shop there worked the late Edward 
Goodrich Acheson. He had been dabbling, 
as it were, with the use of electric energy 
and had been instrumental in aiding the 
late Thomas A. Edison in the perfection 
of the carbon filament in the original in- 
candescent lamp. For some time there 
had been in the mind of Dr. Acheson the 
idea of creating an abrasive or grinding 
material that would better serve than did 
those abrasives made rather indifferently 
well by Mother Nature. His idea was to 
produce a substance that would replace 
emery, sandstone, corundum, and similar 
natural abrasives. 

His first experiment was carried out by 
means of the crudest possible equipment. 
For instance, he constructed an electric 
furnace from an ordinary iron bowl such 
as plumbers use for the melting of solder. 

Into this bowl he put a mixture of 
ground clay and coke. In one corner of 
his little shop he had a tiny electric gen- 
erator and from this miniature power plant 
he ran two bare copper wires. One wire 
he wrapped around the bow! and the other 
he simply twisted around the end of a 
piece of a carbon rod. This carbon rod 
he plunged into the mixture of the coke 
and clay, packing the materials securely 
around it. Then he turned on his power 
and in this simple little electric furnace he 
was able to produce an electric arc and to 
generate a very high temperature. After 
several hours of anxious waiting he shut 
off his power, allowed the mass in the lit- 
tle bowl to cool and then pulled out what 
was left of the carbon rod. A close ex- 
amination of the mass in the bowl was 
most disappointing. Evidently nothing un- 
usual had happened. He simply had a 
dull greyish mass of fused material. 

Very carefully, he examined some of the 
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mass adhering to the end of the carbon 
rod, scraping it off into the palm of his 
hand. Suddenly his trained eye discovered 
some tiny, sparkling, bluish, diamond-like 
crystals. These he carefully collected on 
the moistened end of his lead pencil and 
holding them up to the light was aston- 
ished to sense the fact that in these tiny 
crystals he had a distinctly unique crea- 
tion. He then proved their properties of 
hardness and sharpness by drawing the 
crystals across a piece of glass. Much to 
his delight he found that they cut or 
scratched the surface of the glass, as 
readily as would a diamond. His next step 
was to try to produce the new material in 
larger quantities. Accordingly, he built an 
electric furnace of fire brick and through 
gradual experiment he worked the crude 
little furnace up to the point of efficiency 
where it was producing a few ounces of 
the crystals per day. 

The chemical name applied to this 
newly discovered material was, of course, 
carbide of silicon, since it was a combina- 
tion of carbon and silicon, but in addition 
Dr. Acheson coined the name “Carborun- 
dum” for his new product. This name was 
eventually applied as a trade mark to prod- 
ucts of the great industrial plant of The 
Carborundum Company, which developed 
as a result of the discovery. 

Time has long sinc~ proved the new ma- 
terial to be a wonderful abrasive with 
astounding possibilities. But what to do 
with it then was the problem. For abra- 
sive purposes the world already had 
emery, and it could be had for less than 
five cents per pound, while the cost of 
producing the new abrasive ran well up 
into dollars per pound. About the only 
thing with which carbide of silicon could 
then hope to compete was diamond pow- 
der used in the polishing of precious and 
semi-precious stones. Dr. Acheson learned, 
that the prevailing price of diamond pow- 
ders was 70 cents per carat or over $1,500 
per pound. That was the market he first 
went after. He carefully graded a quan- 
tity of the newly created product which 
he placed in a tiny glass vial and this little 
vial containing what was then the world’s 











Carborundum 


supply of carbide ot silicon he tucked in 
his vest pocket and went to New York to 
interview the gem cutters. Dr. Acheson 
told these men that he had made the crys- 
tals in an electric furnace, but they were 
skeptical. He convinced them, however, 
and induced them to give his new ma- 
terial a trial and it worked so well in the 
polishing of the gems that he received an 
order for 10 carats at the rate of 40 cents 
per carat or $880.00 per pound! 

And thus the little iron bowl, the first 
electric furnace used by Dr. Acheson, had 
become the cradle of the manufactured 
abrasive and the beginning of a great in- 
dustry. 

One of the first industrial uses for car- 
bide of silicon was the grinding of valves, 
for it was found that by using this ma- 
terial instead of emery, the work could be 
performed much quicker. The demand for 
the product grew, necessitating the enlarge- 
ment of the little plant, and in order to 
secure a steady supply of electrical cur- 
rent, an electric light company was or- 
ganized, and the surplus power was used 
in running a single car on the local electric 
railway. Finally The Carborundum Com- 
pany was using 135 H. P. in its furnaces, 
and producing 45 tons of carbide of silicon 
per year. The next step was to manu- 
facture small wheels from the material, 
and these were sold to dentists for the 
grinding out of cavities in teeth, and for 
other dental work. 

About this time, in 1893, the great 
power development at Niagara Falls came 
into being. In face of the fact that there 
were but one or two uses for the new 
abrasive at that time, the visionary men 
back of the little company, with absolute 
faith in their product and strong in the 
belief that its uses could be many times 
multiplied, decided to take a long chance. 
Their decision was to move their plant to 
Niagara Falls, build much larger furnaces, 
and manufacture carbide of silicon on a 
large scale. In 1894 this was done. 

Today, The Carborundum Company’s 
carbide of silicon is made in electric fur- 
naces 50 feet long. A charge of coke, 
sand, sawdust, and salt is put into these 
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giant furnaces subjected to a heat of about 
4,000° F., and at the end of 36 hours, we 
have produced masses of gorgeously beau- 
tiful crystals, next to the diamond in hard- 
ness, and exceeding in sharpness any other 
known material. Each furnace requires 
2,000 H. P. of electrical energy per hour 
in its operation. In the battery of these 
furnaces in the plant of The Carborundum 
Company well over a million and a half 
pounds of the material are produced in a 
month. Contrast this equipment and this 
output with the original furnace made from 
the little iron bowl in which only a few 
of the crystals were made and you will 
well realize that here indeed is a story 
well worth telling. 

To complete the story of abrasives it 
would be well to go back a bit from this 
point and record the fact that the dis- 
covery of carbide of silicon had stimu- 
lated research in the production of other 
manufactured abrasive materials. In 1899 
Charles B. Jacobs invented the process of 
making crystalline alumina in the electric 
furnace. His process consisted of a fusion 
of bauxite, a clay, which contains the 
purest form of aluminum oxide found in 
nature in commercial quantities. Years 
later the research engineers of The Car- 
borundum Compdny further developed 
this process and gave to the industrial 
world the fused alumina abrasive which 
bears the trade name “‘Aloxite.”’ 

This brought into action two great abra- 
sives the characteristics of which have 
made it possible to meet any and all grind- 
ing conditions presented by industry. In 
Carborundum Carbide of Silicon we have 
a material exceedingly hard, sharp, and 
slightly brittlkR—an abrasive of just the 
right characteristics for the grinding of 
materials of low tensile strength such as 
cast iron, brass, bronze and aluminum, 
for the finishing of leathers and for the 
beveling of glass, etc. 

In Aloxite Aluminum Oxide we have an 
abrasive material extremely hard and sharp. 
but with a certain degree of toughness 
which makes it peculiarly adapted to the 
grinding of materials of high tensile 
strength such as steels and their alloys, 
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malleables, etc. So with these two abrasives 
the whole range of grinding problems can 
be readily solved. 

A brief outline of the process of mak- 
ing grinding wheels will no doubt be of 
added interest. As stated before, carbide 
of silicon is taken from the furnaces in 
great masses of beautifully colored crystals. 
These are crushed to the individual crystal 
or grain form. Aluminum oxide comes 
from the furnaces in the form of immense 
masses or pigs and these too are crushed 
and recrushed until the material is in the 
grain form. 

These grains are thoroughly washed free 
from all impurities and are graded or 
divided into various sizes or degrees of 
coarseness and fineness by sieving through 
series of silk screens having so many holes 
or meshes to the inch, ranging from size 
6 to 220. By this method we are able to 
produce grains in all necessary sizes for 
general commercial use. Finer grains are 
produced by water flotation and are also 
graded by laboratory or microscopic con- 
trol. The grains are mixed with certain 
bonding agents such as ceramic clays, rub- 
ber, shellac, silicate of soda and “Red- 
manol” (a synthetic resin), and moulded 
into grinding wheels of all sizes. The 
wheels in which the ceramic clays are used 
as the bonding agent and which are made 
by what is known as the vitrified process 
are the most widely used because of the 
fact that these wheels can be made in a 
wider range of grades. By grade is meant 
the hardness or softness of a_ grinding 
wheel and one of the first requirements is 
the accurate control of the grade to meet 
successfully the wide range of grinding 
work. 

This variation of grade is determined by 
the character of the bonding agent used 
and the proportion of the bond to the 
abrasive grain, as well as by the method 
used in subsequent heat-treating or the 
burning in the kiln after the wheel has 
been moulded or formed. 

To describe the work of the manufac- 
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tured abrasive in industry would be to 
enumerate almost every product of the 
useful arts. In the metal industries it 
ranges from the grinding of victrola needles 
to locomotive parts; from fountain pens 
to plows and harvesters; in the stone in- 
dustries it has revolutionized the working 
of marble, granite and sandstone; it is in- 
dispensable in the finishing of fine leather 
and shoes; for the paper industry it is 
made into huge pulp stones for the grind- 
ing of wood pulp; it surfaces and bevels 
glass; it shapes pearl buttons and precious 
stones. The Chinese use large quantities 
of carbide of silicon for polishing jade. 
The East Indians make use of Carborun- 
dum wheels for hulling rice. 

The manufacture of steel balls for ball 
bearings illustrates the highest accuracy 
attained in the mechanical arts in quantity 
production. One Carborundum wheel will, 
in ten hours finish 50,000 steel balls one- 
quarter inch in diameter within limits of 
accuracy almost unbelievable. The manu- 
facturing limit is one-half of one-ten thou- 
sandth of an inch, but certain manufac- 
turers keep this limit well down to one- 
fourth of one-ten thousandth of an inch, 
or popularly speaking, one-fortieth of a 
hair’s breadth. 

The mechanical perfection of the auto- 
mobile and the interchangeability of its 
parts have been made possible by modern 
grinding. Practically every part of the 
automobile must be ground at some stage 
of its manufacture. Take away from the 
automobile industry manufactured abra- 
sives and the other products which the 
chemist has made available to it by the 
electric furnace such as aluminum, alloy 
steel, and high speed steel, and the labor 
cost of building a car would become pro- 
hibitive. The industry would cease to 
exist on its present lines. 

Truly, the uses for the modern abrasives 
are as wide as industry itself—and new 
uses, new applications are being found 
almost every day.—From Carborundum 
Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE EVIDENCE 
By Emity HERSEY 
Who says, there is no God, is beauty- 
blind— 
To tiny dewdrops, sparkling in the grass, 
Like myriad diamonds, in the morning sun, 
When May is new: 
Then each drop tells, 
That, without God, such beauty ne’er could 
be!— 


Is deaf to orioles in early June— 

Orioles, swinging in the elm trees high:— 

A joyous flood of liquid song o’erflowing 

From their wee throats: 

Their songs proclaim— 

That God breathes in the melody of 
birds !— 


Or has he never seen, in winter storms, 

Snow crystals, mystical, and beautiful?— 

Each in perfection formed—no two alike— 

Those rare designs 

Of Nature’s God, 

The snowflake jewels could not come by 
chance. 


Ah! who could doubt He lives? 
proclaims 

His sovereign power! 
forth His light, 

The tiniest flower in perfection blooms, 

And tells His care, 

Convincing us 

That He is Life, who life and sunshine 
gives!— 


Nature 


The heavens show 


And other proof have we; because we feel 
Wherever motives, noble, pure and true, 
Live in hearts of frail humanity, 

God’s light is there: 

Se we believe, 

That, without God, virtue could not exist. 


Why question, Does He care for you and 
me, 


Our little lives so brief that soon must 
pass P— 

No answer from that unknown shore ts 
heard— 

No life beyond? 

One lives who prayed, 

“Father, I will that they may be with me.” 


Symbolic of that life, each year we see, 

When Autumn’s brush has changed the 
leaves to gold. 

In quietness and faith, all Nature sleeps 

To wake again, 7 

To live anew, 

When God and Spring shall re-create the 
earth! 


Somehow, God proves Himself, to all who 
seek; 

All life, all truth, all beauty, all proclaim 

His being; in Him all perfection dwells, 

In face of all 

This evidence, 

Who, but a fool would say, There is no 
God? 

—Boston Transcript. 





NIGHT 

Why should the darkness terrify my soul? 

Night is the hope of Day, the scabbard 
deep 

Wherein the sword of sunlight fain would 
creep 

After the warring shouts that ‘round us 
roll. 

Dawn has its glamour, like pearls upon a 
shoal; 

Noon has its wonder when it climbs the 
steep 

Blue hills of light; and yet we fall asleep 

Afraid sometimes with tears beyond con- 
trol. 


O let the shadows fold us in their wings, 
And when one long, unstarlit Night shall 
come, 
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Let us not go like poor sheep driven and 
dumb, ° 
But with a spirit that exultant sings; 
For where the darkness trails the desolate 
sod 
He walks before—Night is the shadow of 
God. 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 





OLD LACE 
Edgar Daniel Kramer 


Though it is yellow with the years, 
When all my heart is sick with woe, 
When doubtings come with ghostly fears 
To haunt the ways wherein I go, 
I take it from its resting place, 
All fragrant with old lavender. 
I press it gently to my face 
And tremble to the touch of her 
Who fashioned it with dainty skill 
Before, with smiling in her eyes, 
She stole away across the hill 
To walk with God in paradise. 


I am a little lad again 
Within a shadow-crowded room, 
While twilight wanders in the glen 
As pale stars lean across the gloom; 
For, fearing what the night may hold, 
I kneel beside my mother’s chair 
To watch the candles heap their gold 
Within the meshes of her hair 
And, while her fragile finger tips 
Caress the lace that she has made, 
I heed the singing of her lips; 
And lo, my heart is unafraid! 


Now I am old and growing gray, 

And I am wandering with Grief. 
When men are saying I am fey 

And but a withered, wind-blown leaf, 





MOTHERS 


Something of God is in a mother’s love, 
Something of His tenderness and care; 
I never see a mother bent above 
An ailing child, but I can see God there. 


And I can hear Him in the words she says 
To little children gathered at her knee: 
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God's own voice speaking through her lips, 
the words 
That will bear fruitage for eternity. 


And I can feel Him in a mother’s touch: 

Across the widening years her shielding 
hands 

Will still reach out as if to keep from harm 

Her little child—How well God under- 
stands. 


A mother’s heart—so like His own it is! 
True motherhood has touched His gar- 
ment’s hem 
For strength and wisdom, and I am quite 
sure 
We honor Him, today, in honoring them. 
Grace Nott CRowELt. 





ON READING IRISH FOLK TALES 


Oh, to have the simple faith of them 
Who find delight in common, homely 
things, 
Who envy not the jeweled diadem 
And castled halls of kings. 
To them the woods are thronged with 
dancing elves, 
And trees and blossoms dream when 
moonlight flowers; 
They need no wonder books upon their 
shelves 
To weave enchanting hours. 


The commonplace for them has magic 


wings, 
And fancy paints a world where all is 
fair; 
Theirs is the faith that in the darkness 
sings 


The song that routs despair. 
—Morris Abel Beer. 





GROWING OLD 


There are a lot of compensations in 
growing old, for age is a ripening, a broad- 
ening out. The only people who need fear 
to grow old are those who have allowed 
their hopes to die and those who have al- 
lowed themselves to become useless. To 
the very end you can do something—and 
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only by doing something can you ever hope 
to be happy. 

Age gives a philosophy that youth lacks. 
If we grow old we also grow more patient. 
If we lose our youth we also lose that 
sense of crushing disappointment that goes 
with the fiery enthusiasm of youth. 

We learn the wisdom of realizing that 
what we cannot do today may be possible 
tomorrow. We learn—a thing of rare value 
—that’ life is not a brutal tyrant to be 
fought, but a rich storehouse from which 
we can take what we will. 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
—Selected. 





OF A PAST APRIL 
We've lost an April in the years, you say? 
But no, my love—that isn’t ever done! 
What radiant hour since Eden’s dawning 
day 
Was ever charted for oblivion? 
God wouldn’t be so thriftless with His sun 
To spend it on a season’s brief display— 
The world turns on, and in the same sweet 
way 
April comes laughing, and the Spring’s 
begun! 


And yet there was a time, I do recall, 

Far lovelier than the rest—and I surmise 
That days are goldener in Paradise, 

With shadows gentler on the jasper wall; 
And every heavenly field grown twice as 

fair, 
Because God keeps a certain April there! 
—SarA HENDERSON Hay. 





IT’S AMOS! 

The work of the Postoffice Department 
covers a broad field. Hence it was not 
surprising that it became important to 
know whether Amos or Andy is Madame 
Queen. 

The question found its way to Isaac 
Gregg because he is chief of the informa- 
tion service of the Postoffice Department. 
Gregg didn’t know the answer, but he knew 
how to get it. He wrote to Amos ’n Andy 
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and asked them. Today he got his reply: 

“Andy, Mr. Correll, takes the parts of 
Lawyer Snoop, Lawyer Collins, Traveling 
Man, Van Porter, Court Clerk. 

“Amos, Mr. Gosden, takes the parts of 
Brother Crawford, Lightnin’, the Judge, 
Jasper, the Kingfish, Lawyer Smith, Pat 
Pending, and last but not least, Madame 
Queen.” 

Which seems to dispose of that problem. 
—Cincinnati Post. 





THE SUN GOES DOWN 
Now the slow curve of beauty rounds to 
gold, 
Pulling the rose, the violet and the purple 
in, , 
Shutting all color in the great sky-fold, 
And letting down the bars of night. The 


din 
Of human-kind makes tumult in the 
street— 
The clang of cars, the screech of brakes. 
the roar 


Of locomotives and the thud of feet 
Are moving chaos in the great earth- 
floor. 


But on the ceiling in the huge sky-dome 
The miracle goes on, untouched by this 
Slowly across the dark the stars come 
home, 
And still, into the dusk as loath to miss 
Something of beauty that the day found 
dear, 
Light lingers—fades—is gone. 
is here. 


The night 


Helen Frazee-Bower. 





OF ONE SELF-SLAIN 
When he went blundering back to God, 
His songs half written, his work half 
done, 
Who knows what paths his bruised feet 
trod, 
What hills of peace or pain he won? 


I hope God smiled, and took his hand, 
And said, ‘Poor truant, passionate fool! 
Life’s book is hard to understand: 
Why couldst thou not remain at school!” 
—Davip NortH. 
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IODINE AS FOOD 


An outstanding authority on human nutri- 
tion has said that the diet of a great many 
people in this country is lacking principally 
in lime, iodine and vitamin D. Lime we 
can obtain best by increasing our daily al- 
lowance of milk, but also by a more liberal 
use of roots and leafy vegetables. Vitamin 
D can be assured by going out in the sun, 
by eating egg yolk and butter, by use of 
ultra-violet lamps in winter, or by the con- 
tinued use of cod liver oil. All babies 
should receive cod liver oil regularly during 
the first few years of life as a sure safe- 
guard against rickets. The question of 
iodine, however, is somewhat more com- 
plex. 

Lack of this element in the diet causes 
that disfiguring swelling of the neck which 
we call goiter, and is so common in some 
parts of our country that it is impossible 
to walk on the streets without seeing many 
people so afflicted. If the lack of iodine 
is great enough and continued over a long 
enough time even graver illnesses develop. 
The birth of many dwarfed and feeble- 
minded children has been traced; not as 
was formerly thought, to sins of the par- 
ents, but to a deficiency of iodine in the 
diet of the parents. Livestock breeders 
know that lack of iodine is responsible for 
many instances of sterility in sheep and 
hogs, and poultrymen know that it re- 
sults in decreased egg production. 

According to the best information which 
scientists have been able to obtain, the 
average individual person needs each day 
in the diet at least 0.05 milligram of iodine. 
This amount is so small that if we had a 
crystal of pure iodine of the weight of a 
five-cent piece, and started out to divide 
it so as to satisfy the need for one day, of 
as many people as possible, we should find 
that it would take care of a city of 100,000 
souls for that day. Or to put it another 
way, this same lump of iodine would give 
three people their daily quota every day 
for 90 years. 

How then can it be, if the amount of 
iodine needed is so small, that so many of 
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us suffer from lack of it? When this earth 
was first formed some compounds of iodine 
were probably quite uniformly distributed 
throughout its mass. But as rocks wore 
away to form soils, much of their iodine 
was washed away by the rains and found 
its way to the sea. Unfortunately for us, 
only a very little of the iodine of the 
sea ever finds its way back to the land 
again, mainly through the use of sea-weed 
and fish as food or fertilizers. In some 
places the soils are still being formed by 
the wearing away of the rocks of the orig- 
inal skeleton of the earth, and iodine is still 
being set free for the use of plants and ani- 
mals, but in many others the rocks have 
been worn away, new rocks—sandstones, 
limestones, shales, etc-—formed from them, 
and these in turn are now wearing down to 
form new soils. It is regions such as these 
which lack iodine. Naturally plants grown 
on soils which have lost their iodine will 
in turn contain little or none, and animals 
and people living largely on such plants 
will get very little. 

Conversely, plants grown in the sea or 
on soils which have not been depleted of 
their iodine, will be found to contain more 
of it, and animals and people living on such 
plants will be adequately supplied. So 
salt-water fish, especially shell-fish and 
crustaceans, have taken up a liberal store 
of iodine. The Japanese regularly use 
sea-weed as an article of food and obtain 
iodine through it. The southeastern part 
of the United States has little or no goiter, 
and analysis of soils and crops shows that 
the iodine supply has not been depleted. 
People living there, if they subsist mainly 
on crops and other food produced in the 
same locality, need never think of goiter. 

It also follows that all articles of food 
coming from an area of low iodine in the 
soil will still be lacking in this element. As 
a consequence there are large areas in the 
United States and other countries where 
goiter is alarmingly prevalent. The so- 
called “goiter belt” in this country centers 
around the Great Lakes, extending east- 
ward into New York, south into Kentucky 
and Missouri, and westward to the Pacific 
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coast. In some states bordering on the 
Great Lakes the great majority of school 
children have goiter—in fact, there are 
some schools where it is difficult to find a 
child without it! 

In regions where the supply of iodine 
in the soil is adequate, different plants and 
parts of plants show great variations in the 
amount they will take up. Research in 
South Carolina has shown that the green 
leafy plants—lettuce, spinach, broccoli, tur- 
nip tops, etc.—are the best plant sources 
of iodine. Next come the roots—beets, car- 
rots, potatoes—while seeds and grains gen- 
erally are low in iodine. Of course this 
classification only holds if there is iodine 
in the soil, and in goiter regions all plants 
are low in iodine. 

It has also been found that milk con- 
tains iodine is ameunt roughly propor- 
tional to that in the ration. Cows fed on 
home-grown foods in a region free from 
goiter will, on the average, produce milk 
of an iodine content such that one quart a 
day will supply the needs of a person. In 
fact, such milk contains about as much 
iodine as the best vegetables from the same 
locality. 

Various plans have been used to furnish 
iodine to those people who reside in places 
where goiter is common. The best known 
of these is the sale and use of iodized salt. 
Next is the periodic administration, in the 
schools, of pills containing iodine. A third 
way that has been tried is adding iodine to 
the water supplies of cities. While much 
good has been done, none of these methods 
alone is wholly satisfactory. All must be 
classed as medicinal rather than dietary 
methods of handling the situation. Any 
one of them is liable to be stopped by the 
individual, or the community, for a variety 
of causes, but the daily need for iodine 
does not stop. 

The present trend of thought favors se- 
curing the necessary elements of the diet 
through a proper selection of food, rather 
than through any supplement added to it. 
People living where goiter is common can 
best protect themselves and their children 
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by weekly use of sea food, particularly 
oysters and shrimps, and by regular daily 
use of vegetables and milk from goiter-free 
regions if they are obtainable. The eating 
of fish—by all means salt-water fish—once 
a week, has more than religious teaching in 
its favor. 

It is important to remember that neither 
vegetables nor sea food suffer any loss of 
iodine in canning, nor does milk lose iodine 
in drying, so that these protective foods 
can be obtained in and out of season.—By 
Roe E. REMINGTON, Ph.D., Director, South 
Carolina Food Research Laboratory and 
Professor of Nutrition, Medical College of 
South Carolina. 





SALMON OIL OUTVITAMINS COD 
2 TO 1 AS RICKETS CURE 


A new aid to health of children, dis- 
covery that salmon oil is twice as potent 
as cod liver oil in fighting the widespread 
childhood disease of rickets was announced 
recently by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

Salmon oil contains twice as much vita- 
min D, necessary to prevent and cure 
rickets, as does cod liver oil, until now 
the best known anti-rickets medicine. The 
discovery was made by Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot of the Children’s Bureau, Dr. E. M. 
Nelson of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. C. D. Tolle of the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Salmon oil can be derived cheaply from 
waste now discarded by the salmon can- 
ning industry. 

Rickets is a bone disease, resulting in 
bow legs, enlarged joints, large heads and 
deformed chests. 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher read 
the story of the man who swam across 
the Tiber three times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt that a trained swim- 
mer could do that, do you?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jimmie, “but I won- 
der why he did not make it four and get 
back to the side where his clothes were!” 








DENTISTRY TO HAVE ELABORATE EXHIBIT AT 


CHICAGO WORLD'S 


During the coming summer dentistry in 
its health relationships will be called prom- 
inently to the attention of the fifty mil- 
lion or more people who will attend A 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, and during the officially designated 
“Dental Week” of the Exposition, August 
7th to 12th, the Centennial Dental Con- 
gress will meet at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago with an anticipated attendance 
of 15,000 members of the profession from 
all parts of the world. The seventy-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Dental 
Association will be held in conjunction 
with, and as a part of, the Congress. It 
is, therefore anticipated that this will be 
the largest meeting of dentists in the his- 
tory of the world. It will have another 
unusual feature in that the large major- 
ity will bring their wives and families with 
them to attend the Exposition. 


THE DENTAL EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR 


The dental exhibit at the Exposition 
will be unique in many respects. It is a 
noteworthy fact that this is the first great 
Exposition which has ever invited profes- 
sional groups to participate and this makes 
it especially apparent that medicine and 
dentistry should be included. This situa- 
tion presents the opportunity to dentistry 
for the first time to call its service in the 
field of human welfare to the attention 
of the public in a large way. There is 
little doubt that the majority of the mil- 
lions of people who will attend the Ex- 
position will see the dental exhibit, be- 
cause it is so located as to be in the 
principal line of travel of those who enter 
the Hall of Science. The transparent man, 
an illuminated figure, which is a study 
in physiology, will command the attention 
of almost every visitor and it will hardly 
be possible to miss the adjacent dental 
exhibit. 

Dentistry has, during recent years, as- 
sumed important obligations and responsi- 
bilities in the health program and the ef- 


FAIR 


fect of the lessons which may be taught 
at the Exposition is likely to be more far 
reaching than any one can, at this time, 
imagine. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important dentistry’s exhibit shall have 
the highest educational value to the end 
that people generally will become more 
interested in the problem of healthy 
mouths. 

The exhibit has been so developed as to 
present a limited number of rather strik- 
ing features which every passerby must 
see, rather than show a multitude of small 
things which would attract less attention. 
The main features of the exhibit, which 
will be completely installed during the 
month of May and ready for the opening 
of the Exposition on June lst, are the 
following: 

THE TALKING TooTH 


The Talking Tooth, which will be about 
9 feet high and 4 feet wide, will consist 
of a framed ground glass, behind which 
will be 1,200 small electric lights arranged 
in an elaborate system of shadow boxes 
and operated by a new photographically 
controlled mechanism. This will show a 
beginning decay in the occlusal surface of 
a first molar which gradually progresses 
to involve the enamel and dentine and 
then exposes the pulp. The pulp will be- 
come red as a result of inflammation and 
eventually will turn green to represent 
the death of the pulp tissue. Thereafter 
an abscess will develop in the bone and 
eventually assume proportions, resulting in 
the loss of the tooth. This is called the 
Talking Tooth for the reason that it will, 
through a synchronized phonograph mech- 
anism, tell its own story and will take 
occasion to give the audience a number 
of lessons as to the importance of early 
care which would have prevented the loss 
of the pulp and later the tooth itself. In 
the last stage of this picture the Talking 
Tooth deplores the fact that it must be 
extracted; it bids the audience good-bye 
and the tooth then disappears from the 
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picture leaving the bone and supporting 
structures with the empty socket. 


THE PyoRRHEA TOOTH 


The Pyorrhea Tooth will be similar to 
the Talking Tooth with the exception that 
it will portray the beginning and prog- 
ress of a pyorrhea pocket due to an open 
contact between two teeth. The lights will 
be similarly controlled by phonographic 
mechanism and the phonograph will state 
some of the most common causes of pyor- 
rhea. The presence of pus will be shown 
in the pocket two or three different times 
during the progress of the picture and at- 
tention will be called to the fact that this 
tooth must also be lost as a result of 
lack of early care. 


PROGRESS OF DENTAL SERVICE 


The progress of dental service in the 
past one hundred years will be shown 
through a medium of the automobile turn 
table on which four stages will be erected. 
These will appear in regular order as the 
turn table revolves and will show first, the 
practice of dentistry one hundred years 
ago by a scene in an early American cabin 
where an itinerant dentist has called. He 
has laid his pack containing his meager 
equipment on a table. He makes an amal- 
gam filling for the Mother of the family 
who is sitting in a rocking chair propped 
back with a stick of wood, and receives 
his dinner in return. The second scene 
will show a dental office of fifty years ago, 
fully furnished with equipment of that 
day. It will also show the dentist, his 
assistant and patient, dressed in the cos- 
tumes of the time. The third scene will 
show the fully equipped dental office of 
1933, and the fourth a dental hygienist’s 
office of 1933, with a three year old child 
in the chair. The latter scene is included 
for the particular purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the early care 
of children’s teeth. 

TootH BRUSHING EXHIBIT 

This exhibit will be motor driven and 
will consist of a hexagonal structure, on 
each face of which will be an aluminum 
head with accompanying arm, hand and 
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tooth brush. Each of the models will dem- 
onstrate continuously the proper motion 
of the tooth brush in a particular position 
in the mouth. The entire hexagon will 
revolve on the base so that the spectator 
may observe the six demonstrations by 
standing in one position for a period of 
three minutes. 


MASTICATION EXHIBIT 


This exhibit will also be motor driven 
and will consist of a skull of a tiger as 
illustrating the masticatory apparatus of 
the meat eating animals; the skull of a 
mountain sheep as illustrating the herbi- 
vera and the skull of a man illustrating the 
combined mechanism of the other two. 
Alongside the skull of the man will be a 
set of artificial teeth mounted on an artic- 
ulator and the motions of the mandible of 
the man and the “mandible” of the artic- 
ulator will be synchronized, thus exempli- 
fying the scientific studies of the dentist 
which have laid an understanding of tooth 
forms and jaw movements. 


PROFESSIONAL DENTAL EDUCATION 


This will be a rather unique exhibit in- 
tended to impress the public with the 
progress that has been made in dental 
education and the present day training of 
the dentist. It will consist of a very 
beautiful model of the building in which 
the first dental school in the world, the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, was 
established in 1840. There will be a much 
larger building representing dental educa- 
tion of today which will show, in section, 
a room for each course of study. Each 
room will be equipped with miniature fur- 
niture and cut-outs of students at work, 
and will be separately illuminated. A 
model of this building was completed some 
time ago and was inspected and approved 
by the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools at their meeting 
in Chicago in April. 


Movie THEATER 

There will be a movie theater which 
will seat about 75 and the screen will also 
be in view of possibly 200 additional per- 
sons who may stand in the aisles. 


A new 
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film has been prepared which requires 12 
minutes. It will begin by showing a nurse 
lifting a newly born baby from its crib. 
By animation the film will show the calci- 
fication of the teeth at birth and the grad- 
ual development up to 18 years. Many 
lessons as to diet, dental care and other 
matters will be brought out in the talking 
portion of this demonstration. This 
movie theater will also have three large 
mural paintings which will illustrate the 
effort that is being made by the profes- 
sion to carry the lessons of dentistry to 
the out of the way places of the world. 
The dentally equipped Ontario railway 
car; the Pennsylvania dental office 
mounted on a large motor truck; the dental 
automobile trailer and other similar means 
of reaching the far away districts will be 
a part of these pictures. 


DENTAL PUPPET SHOW 


One of the most interesting features 
from the child’s viewpoint will be a dental 
puppet show in which model teeth will 
be dressed as puppets. It will be pre- 


sented for the children at 11 a. m., 2 p. 
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m. and 4 p. m. each day except Monday. 
This show will also carry its lesson in diet 
and the proper care of the teeth. 

Aside from these special features there 
will be other exhibits in show cases and 
glass wall cases which will show many 
items of professional development which 
should be of interest to the public. 

CONCLUSION 

It is readily admitted that but a brief 
description of the dental exhibit has been 
given. In presenting this exhibit to the 
millions of Fair visitors we believe that 
there will result a better appreciation of 
dentistry as a health service and every 
dentist is urged to prevail upon those of 
his patients who will visit the Exposition 
to pay particular attention to the story 
of dental progress as revealed in the Hall 
of Science. 

No layman’s vacation of 1933 that does 
not include A Century of Progress Ex- 
position can be considered complete and 
no dentists’ vacation can be considered 
complete that does not include the Chi- 
cago Centennial Dental Congress as well. 








Where the magic of modern science will be 








portrayed this year in Chicago—The Hall 


of Science of A Century of Progress. This huge structure, 700 by 400 feet, is 
shaped like a U, and encloses on three sides a court capable of accommodating 
80,000 persons. At one corner rises a 176-foot tower equipped with a carillon. The 
building faces a beautiful lagoon, an island and Lake Michigan beyond. At night 
it has the appearance of a brilliantly illuminated metal and glass creation, risine from 
colored terraces. The Hall of Science was dedicated on May 27. May 27 the 
science exhibits will be officially started by the light of the Star Arcturus, focused 
by means of a telescope upon a photo-electric cell. Arcturus is forty light years 
distant, so that the impulse which starts the science exhibits in 1933 left Arcturus 


in 1893, at the time of Chicago’s first World’s Fair. 











ORGANIZING A REGISTRY OF ORAL PATHOLOGY AT 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF DENTISTRY 


The founders of the American Dental 
Association in 1895, designated the Army 
Medical Museum as the repository for 
specimens of dental pathology, results of 
research, and other educational or inter- 
esting material relative to the subject of 
dentistry. This collection has grown slowly 
until it now consists of several thousand 
items including records and photographs 
of Civil War facio-maxillary surgery, a 
large collection of similar nature from the 
World War, numerous models of ortho- 
dontia, models of early dental instruments, 
a notable collection of interesting speci- 
mens of dental pathology and many other 
exhibits of interest and educational value 
to the members of the dental profession 
as well as to the public. The portion of 
this material now on exhibition occupies 
a room 18x52 feet and approximately 
1,000 additional feet of floor space in the 
regular Museum collection. 

Recently plans have been discussed rel- 
ative to adding to this collection and mak- 
ing the Army Medical Museum a more 
active center for investigation and red 
search in dentistry. Activities similar to 
those contemplated by the American Den- 
tal Association have been maintained for 
several years at the Army Medical Mus- 
eum by three other large American pro- 
fessional societies. 

The selection of Ophthalmic Pathology 
of the Army Medical Museum was insti- 
tuted in May, 1923, through arrange- 
ments made by the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology with the Curator of the 
Army Medical Museum with the approval 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. This 
collection has grown rapidly until it now 
comprises over 4,200 items. 

In 1925 The American Society of Pa- 
thologists and Bacteriologists arranged 
with the Curator for the operation of a 


lymphatic tumor registry at the Army 
Medical Museum for the purpose of ob- 
taining data for the classification, most 
suitable methods of treatment and prog- 
nosis of all types of tumors of the lym- 
phatic system. This collection now in- 
cludes 256 registered cases. 

It is along similar lines of endeavor that 
we now desire to direct the activities of 
all progressive dentists. Dentistry, like all 
allied subjects, has so many subdivisions 
that it would appear most feasible to con- 
duct these studies under the supervision 
of the various representative groups. Our 
Oral Surgeons, Orthodontists, Peridontolo- 
gists and those working along other lines, 
as in denture prosthesis, can all contribute 
many interesting cases. To this end the 
various Sections and Societies comprising 
the American Dental Association are urged 
to stimulate interest among their mem- 
bers that each may be well represented 
in the ultimate collection. Cases should 
be submitted with representative slides, 
tissue, paraffin blocks, models, casts, roent- 
genographs, illustrations of treatment, and 
above all a comprehensive history, that 
later comparative studies with other cases 
of similar nature may be made intelligently. 
It is not contemplated that this registry 
act as a diagnostic center in competition 
with other pathologists. Before forward- 
ing to the registry all cases should be sub- 
mitted to local pathologists, if available. 

Representative consultants will  ulti- 
mately be appointed for the various groups 
of specialties to act in the same capacity 
as has already been described for the 
other registries. The results of the sur- 
veys will be reported from time to time 
to the sections and the Association. All 
contributions and correspondence pertain- 
ing thereto should be addressed to the 
Curator, Army Medical Museum, War 
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Department, Washington, D. C. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 


Delegates and Alternates to American Dental Associ- 
ation, August 7-12, 1933 


DELEGATES 


President—W. I. McNeil, Chicago, 
59 E. Madison St. 
President-Elect—J. K. Conroy, Belle- 
ville, First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Secretary- -Ben H. Sherrard, Rock Is- 
land, 300 Rock Island Bank Bldg. 
Treasurer—P. B. D. Idler, Chicago, 
55 E. Washington St. 
Franklin Porter, Chicago, 
6250 S. Halsted St. 
3 Ss. 
55 E. Washington St. 
A. B. Patterson, Joliet, 
406 Morris Bldg. 

W. H. G. Logan, Chicago, 
55 E. Washington St. 
W. D. N. Moore, Chicago, 
220 S$. Michigan Ave. 

W. A. McKee, Benton. 


Schaefer, Chicago, 


R. H. Daniels, Peoria, 
909 Lehmann Bldg. 

Stanley D. Tylman, Chicago, 
185 N. Wabash Ave. 

L. E. Coonradt, Decatur, 
616 Gushard Bldg. 

B. O. Sippy, Chicago, 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 

W. P. Carroll, Streator, 
304 Main St. 

Robert G. Kesel, Chicago, 
1838 W. Harrison St. 

Z. W. Moss, Dixon. 


James C. Donelan, Springfield, 
322 Illinois Mine Workers Bldg. 





ALTERNATES 


R. W. MeNulty, Elmhurst, 
386 S. Kenilworth Ave. 
H. W. MeMillan, Roseville. 


W. E. Mayer, Evanston, 
636 Church St. 

Paul W. Clopper, Peoria, 
3030 S. Adams St. 
M. J. Buckley, Chicago, 
55 E. Washington St. 

Homer Peer, Urbana, 

First National Bank Bldg. 
Howard Michener, Chicago, 
1719 W. Chicago Ave. 

E. P. Boulger, Chicago, 
17 S. Crawford Ave. 
F, A.. Neuhoff, Belleville, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
A. B. Culhane, Rockford, 
503 Trust Bldg. 
J. R. Blayney, Chicago, 
2209 Rosemont Ave. 
Neal D. Vedder, Carrollton, 


P. G. Puterbaugh, Chicago, 

55 E. Washington St. 

. F. Henry, Streator, 

302 Main St. 

L. D. Head, Ottawa, 
Moloney Bldg. 

J. F. F. Waltz, Decatur, 
345 N. Main St. 

C. L. Daniels, Aurora, 
658 Downer Place. 

W. Ira Williams, Chicago, 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
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CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society was held in the 
Grand Ball Room, La Salle Hotel, Tues- 
day evening, April 18, 1933. Dr. Wilton 
W. Cogswell of Colorado Springs pre- 
sented a very instructive illustrated lec- 
ture entitled “Oral Surgery.” He discussed 
and demonstrated preoperative interpreta- 
tion of clinical and roentgenographic find- 
ings and a surgical technic for the removal 
of various teeth. Both preceding and fol- 
lowing his lecture Dr. Cogswell exhibited 
a most interesting surgical clinic, demon- 
strating by the use of 167 soap and wax 
models, the important steps of a surgical 
technic for the removal of many different 
teeth. These realistic, unique and _ true- 
to-nature models, internationally known, 
represented at least eight years of patient 
effort by Dr. Cogswell, assisted by his two 
sons. This clinic, requiring 150 running 
feet of table space, was the sensation of 
the 1932 meeting of the American Dental 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y. It is recog- 
nized as dentistry’s supreme achievement 
as a means of visual education in oral 
surgery. Various other important phases 
of oral surgery were presented by 29 
prominent clinicians. The excellence of 
this program was well attested by the 
fact that approximately 1;200 members 
were in attendance. 

In accordance with a resolution passed 
by the Board of Directors and the So- 
ciety at large on the 18th of April, the 
Chicago Dental Society will cooperate 
with the Chicago Medical Society and the 
Board of Education to provide free medi- 
cal and dental examination for school chil- 
dren during the period of May 15 to May 
27 inclusive. 


The Educational Reprint Service, con- 


ducted by a special Educational Com- 
mittee, Dr. F. van Minden, Chairman, is 


receiving favorable gomment. It is spon- 
soring an educational campaign, beneficial 
to the laity as well as the profession. This 
service consists of a series of copyrighted 
articles on various phases of dental health 
and preventative dentistry, giving authori- 
tative and scientifically accurate informa- 
tion on the care of teeth and gums. The 
dentist, subscribing to this service, mails 
these to his patients every month. 

During the coming summer dentistry in 
its health relationships will be called 
prominently to the attention of the fifty 
million or more people who will attend 
A Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, and during the officially designated 
“Dental Week” of the Exposition, August 
7th to 12th, the Centennial Dental Con- 
gress will meet at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago with an anticipated attendance of 
15,000 members of the profession from all 
parts of the world. The seventy-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the American Dental As- 
sociation will be held in conjunction with, 
and as a part of, the Congress. It is 
therefore anticipated that this will be the 
largest meeting of dentists in the history 
of the world. It will have another unus- 
ual feature in that the large majority will 
bring their wives and families with them 
to attend the Exposition. A hearty wel- 
come and a thrilling week await every 
member of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the Illinois State Dental Society and 
his family. I. M. Conn, 

Component Editor. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Women Dentists 
will be held in the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on August 7, 1933. 

All women dentists are invited to at- 
tend. ARDENNE HINSON, 

Publicity. 
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Society Announcements 


INVITATION 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Peridontology will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
August 3rd, 4th, and Sth, three days pre- 
vious to that of the American Dental 
Association. 

Among the essayists whose names ap- 
pear on the program are Drs. Thomas J. 
Cook, Philadelphia; W. M. Reppeto, Dal- 
las; Paul R. Stillman, New York; Fred- 
erick W. Merrifield, Milton T. Hanke, 
Isaac Schour, Chicago. Research Reports, 
Incidents of Office Practice. Round Table 
and Topic Discussions will as usual be fea- 
tured presenting scientific and practical 
material of real worth. No evening ses- 
sions will be held. The Banquet will be 
Friday evening, August 4th. 

The officers of the Academy extend a 
cordial invitation to members of your So- 
ciety who are interested in peridontal 
problems to attend meetings of the entire 
session or any part of it as may be de- 
sired. The meeting is open to all ethical 
dentists at all times and is not limited to 
Academy members as many believe. The 
final program will be mailed to anyone de- 
siring it, who will send his name to the 
secretary. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN TISHLER, D.M.D., 
President. 
Crayton H. Gracey, D.D.S., 
Secretary. 
066 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





The April meeting of the La Salle 
County Dental Society was held at Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, Thursday, April 20, 1933. 
A paper “General Dentistry for Children,” 
was given by Dr. R. J. Ullestad of Chi- 
cago. After the dinner at 6:30 there fol- 
lowed a brief business meeting, Dr. Ulle- 
stad’s paper, and general discussion. 

Newly elected members are as follows: 
Philip J. Wendel, Jr., Ottawa, Ill.; Harry 
J. Riegel, Dwight, III. 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS 
SOCIETY 


The regular spring meeting of the East- 
ern Illinois Dental Society was held at 
Charleston, Illinois, April 13, 1933. 

Dr. E. J. Rogers, of Indianapolis, gave 
a paper on Crown and Bridge. There 
were thirteen table clinics given by mem- 
bers of the Western Indiana Dental So- 
ciety, and seven by the Macon-Moultrie 
Dental Society. Dr. J. D. Wilson of Dan- 
ville, gave a clinic on Dentures, and a 
clinic on Mandibular Nerve Block by 
Dr. Hine. 

The newly elected members are as fol- 
lows: Dr. J. E. Wright of Paris; Dr. 
Maynard K. Hine of Tuscola, transfers 
from the Chicago Dental Society. 

The next meeting will be held at Mat- 
toon, Illinois, September, 1933. 

W. J. Gonwa, Secretary. 


DENTAL 





SANGAMON, MENARD, LOGAN 
COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY 


The monthly meeting of the Sangamon, 
Menard, Logan County Dental Society 
was held at Springfield, Illinois, April 13, 
1933. There was a motion picture on Nu- 
trition and Dental Health. Representa- 
tive Wm. Lawler of Springfield gave a 
paper on Dental Legislation. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Springfield, it will be the annual all day 
picnic and golf. June 8th is the day. 

H. P. Rostnson, Secretary. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY DENTAL 
SOCIETY 


The regular meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Dental Society was held at the 
Baker Hotel, St. Charles, Illinois, April 
19. 

Dr. E. I. Richey of Chicago, gave a 
paper and clinic on “Common Errors in 
Denture Work and Their Correction.” 

The newly elected members are J. M. 
Adams and J. A. Steele, both of Marengo, 
transferred from Winnebago Society to 
the Fox River Valley Dental Society. 

P. J. KARTHEISER, Secretary. 
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NEW 


CENTRAL PROSTHETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Announces Two 


NEW and IMPROVED 
PRODUCTS 


ALUM Q@Q@LINE 


With a simplified technique, which enables you to reline your 
own dentures without vulcanizing. It eliminates discomfort 
to the patient and insures a perfect fit. 























For Pyroxylin cases, we recommend 


DENTURLINE 


Which has a natural gum tint that harmonizes with all 
condensite materials. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF ALUMOLINE & DENTURLINE ARE: 


Can be used directly or indirectly. 

No Vulcanizing. 

Relines any Denture (full or partial). 
Produces a smooth glossy surface. 
Moisture proof. 

No taste or odor. 

Not affected by the acids of the mouth. 


Mail Coupon NOW 














NPP PSPs 














4 CENTRAL PROSTHETIC LABORATORY, Inc. - 
| 220 Central National Bank Building, Peoria, Illinois. l 
(1) Alumoline C) Denturline 
| CO Send $1.00 trial size (approximately Relines 2 to 3 cases) | 
| © Send $2.00 size (approximately Relines 7 to 10 cases) | 
| CO) Send $4.00 size (approximately Relines 14 to 18 cases) | 
C) Send literature (1) Check enclosed. l 
l C) Charge through dealer Oo <. ©. B. 
| Sere Seabees ai oie ashe ack lig Sa Win wlRica alates teabade sees ia moat seek seule TS ATE | 
| EEC eee eS OO MaT OO Xe Ree SENS EC A ma ee eee ee he Tee ee * | 
| ME ERGEN Coes Rate ret ee ee, eee IL, ¥ : 
| City acai ea IN WA ada arse LRTI AL ca etl, dv APSR ich ales Bt Uk a7 IDL bec ais a Tm cio co Lin esol | 
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BRIDGES THAT 
ARE BETTER 






CORRECT 
LINGUAL 
RESTORATION 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
H. R..BROWN LABORATORY 


"Prompt Postal Service" 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


hE 6 SP EO EE PEO EF OE ee ee er re 
. 
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Process of 


ict “stases = AX LIFE TIME GUAR. 


ot porcelain 
with the ar- 
tificial den- TEE N CEM- 
tin — uniting 
a base of 
unsurpassable y p 
strength — 


creates the 

pitas tes JACKET CR OW N 

natural 

beauty The Fred Knoth CEM-PRO 
life time jacket crown is the 
result of many years of con- 
stant experiments and research 
and has now reached its high- 
est point of perfection. 


Outer layer 


through 
which _ light 
is reflected 
by artificial 
dentin. 


Ideal jacket 
crown prep- 
aration 


The Profession will acclaim 


ENTY 
ct HIGHEST CEM-PRO the most valuable 
YEARS SKILLED ibuti : t 
EXPERIENCE WORKMANSHIP Contribution in recent years. 






Fred Knoth Dental Ceramic and Gold Laboratory er 
6 No. Michigan Boulevard - Chicago - Telephone Franklin 7009 A wi 
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TRUE DENTALLOY 


For Fillings that endure 

























A non-shrinking alloy that gives 
perfect adaptation to the cavity 
walls. Has high edge strength. 


FILLING PORCELAIN 
Inconspicuous under any light 


Has a simplified and positive 
color matching technique. A\l- 
ways creates the most pleasant 
of relations between operator 
and patient. 


GERMICIDAL KRYPTEX 


Non-discoloring, translucent, a 
potent germicide. For fillings in 
deciduous teeth, cementing or- 
thodontic bands, etc. One, three, 
six color packages. 


KRYPTEX 


For general cementing needs. 
Strong. Translucent. One, three, 
six color packages. 


MODEL KRYPTEX 


For economical model work. 
Models are ready for use almost 
immediately. 


ZINC CEMENT 


For general cementing needs 
and for lining. The coolest set- 
ting of the oxyphosphates. Made 
in six colors. 


SILVER CEMENT "B" 


Zinc Cement plus 2% of silver 
phosphate. For fillings or liners 
in posterior locations. 








>MODEL 
KRY pTEXx 
ia, OWDER - 
i 8 Voted Sites of Bas 
S UNiverRnSAL = 
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For Sale at Dental Depots 


BOOKLETS ON ANY OF THESE PRODUCTS FREE UPON REQUEST 


THE S.S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
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YDON 


THE DENTURE BASE 


Here, at last, is a denture base that you can enthus- 
iastically recommend to your patients with full con- 
fidence in its performance. 


Vydon is an entirely new resin never used in the dental 
field before. It is not similar in any way to the 
denture bases that have been on the market. 





Here are a few of its good qualities: 
VYDON will not warp, either in or out of the mouth. | 
VYDON has a beautiful color that will not fade. 


VYDON is not easily broken but should it be neces- | 
sary, a repair can be easily made. | 


VYDON is not affected by alcohol, acids or alkalies. | 


VYDON is dense. Stain it with iodine, nitrate of 
silver or any stain and it can be readily cleaned. 
Tobacco stains do not penetrate it and can be 
washed off. 


| 

Show your patients a Vydon Denture. Acquaint them | 
with its advantages. They will appreciate the op- 

portunity to choose the finest possible material for 
their restorations. 











¢ | 

C. L. FRAME DENTAL SUPPLY CO. 
MALLERS BLDG. CHICAGO 
NOTE: We recommend Vydon as the best of the resinous materials 


and suggest its use where the object is to provide the patient 
with the finest possible denture regardless of cost. 
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Exclusively Engaged 
in providing 


Professional Protection 


Thirty-four Years 


ae Medical Protective Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Price Reduction of 


HARPER’S ALLOYS 


Five oz. Packages $7.00. Single Ounces $1.60. 


Use Harper’s Alloys and 
Anatomical Matrix Holder 


and Separator 


If you want to be assured 
that the amalgam restoration 
you make today will still be 
considered a satisfactory fill- 
ing in years to come; that 
there will be no harmful con- 
traction or expansion, and 
that the filling and tooth 





indicates matrix band inserted at base of . aa - 
» wedge which is bent to position of dotted Structure will not discolor. 


lines to be carried to place between the teeth. 


Use Harper’s Alloys and Be Sure 


A strictly high grade dental alloy with a public service rec- 
ord of thirty-five years. 


Tested and approved by the most modern, complete and 
practical test methods at present known in applied science 
research. 


A 


The Use of Harper’s Alloy and Amalgam Technic Is the 
Best Guarantee of Permanently Perfect Results 





Address your dealer or 


Dr. Wm. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Ave. Chicago 
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WASHINGTON STREET AT WABASH AVENUE 


Chicago’s Finest Office Building 
An Ideal Location for Physicians and Dentists 
Limited Amount df Space Available on Professional Floors 
FRANCIS W. BOYDEN, Manager 
Telephone Franklin 1680 


Owned and Operated by 
THE ESTATE OF MARSHALL FIELD 
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Friendship s Creed 


“If you walk as a friend, you shall 
find a friend 


Wherever your lot shall fare. 
If you go with mirth to a far strange 
land, 


You will find that mirth is there. 
For the strangest part of this queer 
old world 
Is that like will join with like, 
{nd who walks with love for his fel- 
low man 
{n answering love will strike. 


“Tf you walk with honor, then honest 
men 
Will greet you along life’s way, 
But tf you be falsé, you will find men 
false 
Wherever you choose to stray. 
For good breeds good, and bad breeds 
bad. 
We are met by the traits we show; 
Love will find a friend at the strang- 
er’s door 
Where hate will find a foe. 


“For each one builds the world he 
knows 
Which only himself can spoil, 
And an hour of hate or an hour of 
shame 
Can ruin a life of toil. 
And though to the utmost ends of the 
carth 
Your duty may bid you fare, 
If you go with truth and the friendly 
heart 
You will find friends waiting there.” 





Phone RANdolph 0232 for 
prompt OVERNIGHT DELIVERY of 


DENTAL GOLDS 


ORTHODONTIC METALS —TRUBYTE TEETH 


Highest Prices Paid for*| STEELE’'S FACINGS 
Dental SCRAP GOLD HECOLITE—ALCOLITE 


OLDSMITH BROS. 


Smelting & Refining Co. 


5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago QD) 





IPANA 
TOOTH 
PASTE 


Is more than a 
dentifrice 


Certainly, it keeps teeth 
clean and brings out their 
natural brilliance but — it 
doesn’t stop there. 


Ipana wakes up lazy gums. 
It tones and strengthens 
them through its stimulat- 
ing effects and so aids in 
making for an improved oral 
condition generally. 


HEPATICA 


A carefully blended and well 
balanced effervescent saline 
combination. 


Materially aids in the treat- 
ment of pathologic oral dis- 
eases by thoroughly cleans- 
ing the intestinal canal. 


Laxative or active cathartic 
according to dosage. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A NEW DEAL 
NEWS THAT WILL PLEASE YOUI 


The Monroe Dental Company and the Dearborn 
Dental Laboratory have merged on April 1, 1933. 

The facilities and experience of two laboratories 
are now available to you. 

You will find the new Monroe Dental Company 
the type of laboratory you like to deal with. 

Both organizations have supplied successful pros- 
thetic restorations to the profession for years. Now 
only the selected, efficient and most expert of the 
craftsmen have been retained and are at your service 
to establish an ever higher standard of dental restorations. 


Trade Mark 


vew MO 
t 900 Medical & Dental Arts kes 


185 N Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO Casting 











ROACH DESIGN PARTIAL 


YOU CAN BUY LABORATORY WORK AT A PRICE— 


But is the saving sufficient to offset dissatisfaction—to restore lost confidence, to 


reestablish reputation? 





Our Policy Is Not How Cheap But How Good! 


| 





L. B. CRUSE 


Phone 27014 Dental Laboratories DECATUR 
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SATISFACTION 





To get real "DENTAL SATISFACTION" you 
need the quality "WILLIAMS GOLD" provides. 





Be Critical. Be Discriminating. 
Use nothing but the best. 


>| Wiliams Golds: | 


Solders, 

Plate Gold, 

Casting and Inlay Golds, 
Clasps, etc. 





T 
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Masels Crowns: 


Gold, 
Pure Platinum, 


Silver Lined. 
Morgan Hastings Filling Gold: 





os h 4% 





Lasting Dentistry Makes Good Friends—and 
Keeps Them 








DURA B 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE! 








i em 


THE KIMBALL DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Marshall Field Annex Bldg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEA. 1560. DEA. 1561. 





DEPENDABILITY 
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IS GOOD POLICY A as at 


USE QUALITY GOLD © 


TION OF ALL TYPES ~ 


OF CAST PARTIALS. ~ 


This is evidenced by the 
ever increasing popularity of 











